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GRATES 


For real Childhood Pictures—there’s 
no other camera like the Graflex. 


nee never know at what in- 
stant you'll have a chance ata picture 
that will be precious to you for life. 


The one camera in which you can 
watch each moment’s fleeting ex- 
pression exactly as your negative 
will “see” it, is the Graflex. 

Of y 7 fi 


And now there’s a simplified Graflex, the camera that 
removes all guesswork in focusing—ready in an instant 
for the ordinary picture or for a thousandth of a sec- 
ond speed — priced within everybody’s reach. 3%!’ x 
4% Graflex, $80. .... Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 


GRA 
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FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 
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Unrivalled in the starry crown of Eng 
land’s attractions stands York, the show 
city of the North. York...of the Roman 
legions, Saxon adventurers and Danish 
Kings. York with its hundreds of vivid 
episodes of history...rollicking Tudors, bold Elizabethans and 
gallant Cavaliers. 


Dominating this scene of greatness stands the sublime cathedral... 
glorious York Minster... England’s treasure house of stained glass. 
Tocontemplate this 1,300 year old temple,with its Jesse window, Five 
Sisters window and lofty vaulting, is a sight ever to be remembered. 


Up and down the entire East Coast of England are countless points 
of exquisite beauty and interest for Americans. Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Peterborough, Durham and Ely. What pictures these names recall! 
Great castles and abbeys, dancing rivers, and historic associations 
set amid the most celebrated rural scenery in the world. 


nO, 


England is the garden of Europe, a refreshing tonic, where you will be really 
welcome. Write for free illustrated guide No. 35, containing delight ful trips. 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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HOTEL 
“HERMITAGE” 


=| GRAND LUXE 
Che esidence of Ko Royal uty 


HOVE 
“ATLANTIC” 


Stricily first class 
Hotel facing SEQ 


OPEN AT EASTERAND FROM 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 


ww 
Oieier same management 


“HOTEL NOAILLES ” 
130 Rooms .130'BathRooms 
MARSEILLES 
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Cheltenham Spa 


THE SPRING SUN’S FIRST PORT 
OF CALL IN ENGLAND 


At the edge of the famous and incomparable 
Cotswolds where Elizabethan England 
still survives 


Cheltenham Spa is generally acknowledged 
to be the most charming inland town in 
Great Britain, is renowned for its beautiful 
thoroughfares, avenues and gardens, its 
handsome shops (serving a county), its 
modern hotels, its general air of continental 
brightness and gaiety and its unique posi- 
tion as 


THE FINEST TOURING CENTRE 
IN ENGLAND 

Modern medical bath installations where 

all the Spa treatments as exactly available 


at the famous Continental Spas, can be had 
at reasonable cost. 


Handsome Free Guide may be obtained 
through “Travel” office or direct from 


E. H. BISSET, Central Spa, Cheltenham, Eng. 
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Let us submit sample 
Western Vacation Irips 


for your consideration 


Yellowstone » Rainier + Puget Sound Country | 
Alaska » Olympic Peninsula 


Set yourself this year for a happy, carefree, 
wonderful vacation in the Pacific North- 
west. For sheer enjoyment, glorious scen- 
ery, sports that thrill, delightful spots that 
rest and refresh—there is nothing to com- 
pare with this marvelous Summerland. 


Westward to the Rockies over The 
Milwaukee Road—world’s longest 
electrified railroad—to Yellowstone’s 
mystic wonderland, via the inspiring, new 
Gallatin Gateway...colorful “dude” 
ranches ... Spokane and nearby lakes... 
the Cascades ... the romance of Seattle 
and Tacoma. Alpine sports on mighty 
Rainier’s summer snows and glacier fields; 
exploration on the Olympic Peninsula, with 
Indian guides, by dug-out or pack train; 
the challenging trails of snow-clad Mt. 
Baker; cruises among the wooded isles on 
Puget Sound; quaint old-English Victoria 
and cosmopolitan Vancouver. 


Milwaukee Road travel specialists are 
familiar with every intriguing spot. And 
they’reready toserve you promptly and per- 
sonally —to submit sample itineraries to suit 
your time and pocketbook. Low summer 
fares make the cost surprisingly small. If 
you wish, travel independently—out one 
way, back another. Or if you prefer com- 
panions, try the escorted, all-expense, tour- 
party plan. Whatever your ideas, advise 
us; use coupon below. 


oe MILWAUKEE roap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager, 450-11 
The Milwaukee Road, Room 910, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 

(. All-expense tours 

OJ Personally-escorted, all- 
expense tours 

TI have a ...._....... days’ vacation and have about $...........--.-.-...... 

tospend. I would like toincludein my itinerary: Yellowstone 

via Gallatin Gateway; [1] Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake 

Region); 0 Rainier National Park; 1. Puget Sound Country; 

0 Olympic Peninsula; Alaska; 0 Black Hills. 


Send me full information about: { 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


TRAVE 


TRAVEL CONTENTS 


NUMBER 5 


i for publication, although due care will be teken 
be returmed if it is umavailable. The contents 


to insure s ¥- ge 5. : it 5 x I 
e indexed every month i “J 1 i al re,” ich may be found at any public library. 


A Mediterranean Crutse at the best Mediterranean season .. . visiting 
out-of-the-way places that other cruises do not reach . 


—RAY WOND-WHITCOMB 
- Mediterranean Spring Cruise 


Sailing April 8 on the S.S. “Carinthia” — Rates, $725 and upward 


@_This is the first cruise to include a visit to romantic walled Carcassonne in southern France. It will go 
also to white Casablanca, and Oriental ‘Rabat in Morocco; to Malaga in southern Spain; to “Barcelona 
with i its International Exposition of Arts, Industry and Sports; to “Palma in the purple Balearic Islands; 
to Valletta, the fortress capital of Malra, bright Taormina in Sicily, ancient Ragusa and quaint Caitaro 

on the Baltic shores of the Adriatic. a And it will go also to the usual Mediterranean cruise ports. 


4 Six weeks from New York to New York) 


The perfect Spring holiday — sailing along the sunny shores of the Mediterranean when the weather is pleasantly 
warm, the foliage fresh and the flowers in bloom. am Ideal also for a Spring wip to Europe by the favorite 
southern route. Four weeks from New York to Naples with visits en route to twenty-one historic Mediterranean 
cities and generous programs that include sight-seeing drives by automobile and extensive shore excursions. 


The price includes homeward passage any time during the year 
} 


Send for the “Bosklez—** MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE” | 


SP 
WEST INDIES CRUISE 
ailing February 26 on t S. S$.“ Columbus” — the largest and most luxurious liner ever to go to the West Indies 
North Cape Cruise—sailing June 26 on the S.S. “‘Carinthia” 


Round the World Cruise—sailing January 21, 1930, on the S.S. Columbus” 
Land Cruises in America Tours to Europe 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
New York, 606 FIFTH AVENUE; New Yoré, 225 FirtH AVENUE: Basten, 165 TREMONT STREET: Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET 
Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE; Defrsit, 421 BOOK BumLDING:; Les Angeles, 4223 West Firre STREET; Sam Francie, 230 Post STREET 


and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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CRUISE FROM 


NEW YORK: EUROPE 
via NORTH CAPE and 
MIDNIGHT SUN LAND 


15 Ports in: Icetanp, Norway. 
Swenen, Denmark, Scoreanp 


OME io these mysuc lands— 
where the Norh Cape nises 
from the top of the world - . . 

Wiking haunts bask in the Mid- 

a 


; 


hte San . . . and sea and mounta 
St in rugged fjords . . . lands w 
l majestic, Crowned with splendid 


Boring’s Second Annual —== = 
mth Cape Cruise sails from New = - 
A New Mountain Playground 


Inquire of your local agent or Dept. N-S3 


y MI. BAKER + 
NATIONAL FOREST 


Out West in the Cascades, near the sea—an 

Alpine wilderness of glistening peaks and glaciers, 
O cag © 

rushing streams, blue lakes, forests whispering in 


rad high above the world! 


In Heather Meadows, between Mt. Shuksan 
(9,058 feet) and Mt. Baker (10,827 feet) a most 
inviting modern chalet has been built—M+t. Baker 
Lodge. Here you can have a sky-high 
vacation! Swim, ski, fish for trout, 
toboggan, ride, climb mountains—or 
simply rest and enjoy the spectac- 
ular scenery. 


Mi. Rainier may be included 
easily in this trip. 


The trip to the Pacific Northwest 
on the famous “North Coast Limited” 


ELECT your trip abroad from 232 itineraries covering all 


countries of Europe during summer of 1929. Prices from 


$295 to $1074. England, Belgium, Holland, Germany 
and France—all expenses, $406. Tour prices include all nec- 
essary expenses from time of sailing until return. Congenial 
Parties personally conducted by expert couriers. Delightful 
Tourist Third Cabin accommodations on Canadian Pacific 
steamships via the scenic St. Lawrence “water boulevard” to 
Europe. College orchestras on shipboard—just like a big 
house party! Large amount of motor travel in Europe. 


is a vacation in itself! The food, the 
@ (—n service, the train and the 
Aral “ill surpass all your 
Athi] route will surpass your 
SE A ‘ es 
Fee ry ; expectations. No extra 
WAG) fare! Please mail the cou- 
pon now for free booklets. # 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 735, 180 North Michigan Boulevard CHICAGO 


Send for Booklet “E 29°’ 


BEBE SEEPS ESE 
Mail this coupon to E. E. Nelson. Passenger Traffic Manager, 1 
50 Northern Pacific Bldg., Se. Paul, Minn. i 

a 


MY VACATION TRIP ®clela= 


interested m= (y) 


Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago ca 


NRE nnn = Packe Noniiwcs pieaest’” _ “a0 8 
Adres Dee ie eee 
OG Dude mch V; tions . 655 

B My telephone No. is ________ a ee ee mae to et Ss - 
: ————— —$—$——$_—$———$—— (Skaeway) ; si ¢ Banga c 
“North Coast Limited’”’ gton Escorted Tours = 
—The Train West! 773 = "7 
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SAMARKAND CELEBRATES THE GREAT MOSLEM RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL 
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SAMARKAN D—JEWEL OF ISLAM 


The City of Tamerlane, The Whip of Allah—Searching for an Ancient Arabic 
Parchment—Ruined Splendors of One of Asia’s Greatest Potentates. 


By VICTOR K. EUSTAFIEFF 


graduating from the Imperial Lyceum of Moscow, Victor K. 
eff decided to continue his study of the more important languages 
Orient. To accomplish this formidable task he secluded himself in 
fonastery of St. James, “The Monastery of the Clouds” on the 
it of Great Ararat, where he put himself under the tutelage of the 
Thereafter he wandered extensively for nearly two years m 
ic Russia, studying the customs of the people, hunting, trapping and 
ing curios and manuscripts of special interest to him. The follow- 
rticle is the story of his experiences in Samarkand while searching 
parchment mentioned by a sixteenth century chronicler —EpirTor. 


And to what purpose! To find ‘a worthless yarbuk, a piece 
of paper with Sheytan’s (Satan’s) writing on it, hidden in the 
ruins of Samarkand by a saint, a money-hoarding, thrice ac- 
cursed mullah!” 

“Insh’ Allah! it is so,” Temujin said choking, “to find a 
piece of paper one could not use to wipe a hunting knife!” 

He sniffed the air once, twice, and evidently reassured that the 
green devils were fast asleep on the summit of Pibi Af’ Shah, 
the “Mountain of Night,” thrust his water bag into my eager 


‘aratshan. 


ving, and the delicate nostrils contorted 
n agony of sheer exhaustion. Temujin 
ted them unfeelingly, coughed the acrid 

from his lungs, and then cast a 
rnful glance at our half-empty water 


Yur faces, hands and wrists and ankles 
re puffed with pain and the poison of 
r-hungry gnats. Beneath our nails the 
strious chiggers had done their work, 
exploded putrescently. Our clothes 
savy; sheepskin coats in tar) were in 
‘s, our riding boots an exquisite torture 
our feet, and our eyes, mere pin points 
ere glowed the fires of Alsharak or 
untain fever. 

in fact the whole enterprise—a quest for 
ancient Arabic parchment called the 
reath of Allah”—was again taking on 
- quality of a mad, hopeless dream. 
ly a month ago we blissfully rode out 
the hospitable walls of Tashkent toward 
r destination, the town of Samarkand, 
- ancient Maracanda, the capital of the 
endary Sogdiana and subsequently the 
onghold of the Mongol prince, Tamer- 


ie} 
When I say “we blissfully,’ I perhaps 
ke a grievous error, due to my generally 
imistic view of life, but Temujin’s feel- 
s on that memorable day were quite the 
erse. 
first, his horse stumbled in the court- 
‘d of a mosque, then his pet ebony idol, 
ked away under his silken belt, whis- 
ed a word of warning, and last, but not 
st, he smelt devils in the desert wind! 
signs, evil signs portending a journey 
gnant with the shadow of death. 


HE moon was but-a sliver of pale green light behind 
a canopy of ragged-edged clouds, when we, Temujin, 
my Kalmuck guide and myself, negotiated the last 
p gully leading into the valley of a “Thousand Saints” 


s soon as the saddles were off, our spent Khirgiz 
ies rolled on the ground, foam-encrusted flanks 


hands. 


less paper!” . 


© Press Cliché 
THE CALL TO: PRAYER 


“Allah-il-Allah Akbar. There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” . Every 
day at the appointed hours the weird chant of 
the mullah floats over the roofs of Samarkand 
summoning the faithful to pray “For the glory 
of the city and the soul of him who shook the 
Earth, Timur the Lame—Tamerlane, the 
Whip of Allah,” 


How dared the ignorant Kalmuk call it “a piece of worth- 


Olivier De St. Crecy sin his “Opus 


Asiaticum,” a rare XVI Century manuscript, mentions the 
time-mellowed parchment called by the Arabs “Breath of 
Allah,” as being “kissed by the lips of the ‘Lotus of 
Cathay’” Bibi Khanum, the wife of Tamerlane. He 
further mentions that the parchment “was sealed 


by the ‘Emerald Seal of Heaven’ and in- 
scribed with the sacred words which Ma- 
homet saw in letters of fire on the tiara 
of the Angel Gabriel.” 

“God and nothing but God, and Ma- 
homet is the Prophet of God.” 

And for that “worthless piece of paper” 
we braved the horrors of the Alai range. 
: Worthless, but priceless to me as a 
collector! 

The horrors of the Alai range were cold, 
avalanches and the “creeping death,” 
hunger. We had won! Samarkand lay 
shrouded in dense clouds of blue and green 
vapor five miles to the southwest. 

The sun is unkind to the town of 
Shamar’ Y Kand (Samarkand). It shows 
up pitilessly the ruins of marble mosques, 
still magnificent in their partial decay. It 
glides among the rubbish heaps, heaps 
formed by the debris; discloses the dirt 
and squalor of the straw thatched huts. 

Its remorseless downpouring discovers 
harsh, barbaric coloring, sickly greens and 
blotched reds. And yet it did one thing 
of wonder to us. The valley of a “Thou- 
sand Saints” opened her perfumed bosom, 
the arrogant rocky crags softened in a 
transparent mystery of the golden rays, 
and from this radiant picture came the 
djemal indjsass, the jingling music of the 
camel bells. 

We joined a typical Turkoman caravan 
laden with bales of silk, spices, sandal- 
wood and the precious fuel of the desert, 
the prickly “camel thorn.” The caravan 
leader, a square-headed, sun-boiled Yomud, 
brazenly demanded a fat bribe, offering to 
haul our ponies on the backs of his camels, 


. er 


IN THE DONK 


EY MARKET AT SAMARKAND 


ies 3 
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At the great market in Samarkand there is always active buying and selling of donkeys, one of the most invaluable beasts of burden the people posse 
“Buy an ass and be prosperous,’ runs an old saying, “for he works, takes no payment, drinks but a little water, and no wine, eats prickly thot 
and has not the garrulous tongue of a wife.” 


so that our pilgrimage to the “Jewel of Islam” would be of a 
more dignified nature! 

Temujin was quick to sense the insult. Bending from his 
saddle he caught the offender by the neatly plaited beard, 


yanked heartily, then crushed his fist between the squinting- 


eyes. 

“Eat offal,” he rasped, using the deadly insult of the Orient, 
“and may unclean dogs litter on thy grave, oh, son of a she- 
pig!” 

An appreciative roar of frenzied “ya-hous’ and “ya has” 
nearly succeeded in stampeding the grunting camels, and the 
patiently plodding mouse-gray asses. The kharavahn youzbeks, 
swatthy cut-throats, bundles in flame-colored rags, pressed 
nearer to Temuyjin’s side glancing admiringly at his gaunt and 
wiry frame. 

By dint of asking questions and being roundly cursed in re- 
turn, we gravitated by easy stages to the house of one Arslan 
Chan, a rich rug merchant, with the Oriental eye for a large 
bakshish. Three days of “‘sleep-eat-sleep,’ a lot of hot water, 
clean bandages and roomy leather shoes, worked wonders. 
Samarkand “redolent of the East and its roses,” the city which 
Timur the Lame made the Asiatic Athens, winked at me through 
the open window of my cool, carpet-strewn room. 

In my saddle bag I found a little volume of the works of 
Nadir Khouli Khan, a Persian Munchausen, and author of the 
“Book of Truth.” 

“And in the City of Timur Leng, Shamar’ Y’ Kand,” writes 
Nadir Khouli Khan, “there are often pageants in which strange 
beasts, such as the six-tusked elephant carrying a structure of 
gold and rubies on its back, take place. Also there are to be 
seen winged lions used instead of horses for the ‘vizirs’ of the 
Great Chan, and horned dogs for hunting the evil spirits of the 
desert. All this have I seen on the day of Kaaba during the 
pageant of the ‘Rising Sun.’ ” 

To forget the “six-tusked elephants” and “winged lions” 1 


limped nonchalantly into the courtyard, noisy with Sart cat 
drivers, bartering Jews and lazy-eyed Bokharans, distinguish 
by their white turbans and vile tongues. Under the shade 
a mulberry tree, Arslan Chan, rug merchant, city judge, barb 
as well as my host, sold rugs, dispensed judgment, shaved a 
inquired about my appetite in a burst of superhuman energy. 

A phonographic record of his activities would sound son 
thing like this: 

“Thirty chorans of gold for this rug! Oh ass sired by 
Armenian bath tender! Ullah! Nay, and may thy children « 
shame!” (a pause and a great intaking of breath). 

“Koumar, thou shalt be beaten with prickly thorns. Steali 
the mullah’s hens! Wey, Wey!” ... (another pause and t 
sharpening of a hatchet-like razor). 

“Kho! Now I have cut thee twice, so give me a silver tou 
and go thy way. Ismahil! Thy beard resembles a bear’s hide 
(still another and final pause and then a flow of honeyed wor 
addressed to my humble self). , 

“Allah be praised thou art here, my friend. Seest thou t 
servants? They are serving a humble meal in my humble hon 
and it will cost thee a little silver toush.” 

Native-wise, I escaped the baa-ing meal (mutton, goat a 
mutton) by deftly pressing a coin into the worthy Arslan’s pal 
The coin disappeared .. . a grin appeared—a grin flavored w: 
the “slave of thy slave’ Moslem readiness to kiss one’s dus 
boots.... Another coin, then a net of Machiavellian questio: 

The impression I formed from the gushing torrent of answe 
was that every “saint” in the city possessed an ancient parc 
ment... and every parchment was for sale providing the buy 
had a camel load of ready cash... . Samarkand winked agai 

Ducking the flying hoofs of a protesting mule, I coughed 1 
way through the clouds of clinging dust, to the gate surmount 
by a device of yak tails and votive oil lamps. 

Samarkand lies in a veritable desert of crooked, ill-pav 
streets, sagging mud-colored houses surrounded by blossomi 


THE RUINED MOSQUE OF THE LOTUS OF CATHAY 
fe one of the largest and most impressive buildings in Asia, the Mosque of Bibi Khanum, the “Lotus of Cathay,’ 
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” is now crumbling into ruins. This 


que was built in 1399 by Tamerlane for the “Woman of his soul and the Proudest Flower of Houristan,” his wife from the Empire of the Dragon. 
in the light of the rising sun the age-worn tiles still scintillate with brilliant colors in spite of the evident ruin and decay. At night thousands of 
bats fly through the still air “carrying on their wings the sins committed by day by the Khanums” or unfortunate women in the silent harems. 


dens and fruit orchards. It is the ruins 
ancient Samarkand, however, that give 
' city its extraordinary interest, and at- 
e your very pulse to the throbbing 
ythm of Asiatic life. Alexander the 
eat paused here to give his legions a 
Il-earned rest, and long afterward the 
oud rulers of Cathay made it into a 
sat capital; then Mohammedanism, 
stined to bear the Crescent and the green 
nners of Mahomet from China _ to 
irkey, converted it into a “Jewel of 
am’ the “most admired spot of the 
rth.”” The Arabian conqueror, Kataiba 
” Moslem, halted his foam-flecked 
arger before the Mosque of the Crescent 
d had his followers kiss the dust of the 
eets. 

Under the Samanaids, Samarkand be- 
ne a brilliant seat of Arabic civilization. 
lenghis Khan destroyed it with fire and 
ord; the “Earth Shaker,’ Timur the 
me, adorned it with the “grandest monu- 
nts in Islam “using for materials the 
ile of the Shining, the Precious, the 
eatest Allah’? and “the golden feather 
the Bird of Destiny, Il Mabariz!” 

* * * 


“Allaghim! Allah-a-ah! Stand aside, oh 
people, and let the afflicted pass in the 
me of the sacred Al’ Koran!” 

Twice the heart-breaking chant was re- 
ated, growing in volume until it reached 
> ebb-tide of human despair. The scar- 
, angry smallpox marks, the corpse-like 
lor of the leper, the dirty bandages where 
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“Rivaling the gems in the crown of Allah 
and painted by the hand of the Angel 
Rhanim” is the brilliant mosque of Shah- 
Zindah, the “Living Saint.” According to the 
Koran, the “Living Saint” will one day “carry 
the Sacred Banner of Islam, trampling the un- 
believers under the hoofs of the Kabardah 
ponies to the Glory of the Book of Books.” 
The walls of this shrine are covered with gor- 
geous green, gold, red, blue, orange and black 
tiles. 


the thourh worm had been pulled from the 
flesh, the features rotted from the unspeak- 
able evil, the horrid mutilations from 
gangrene—“The stigma of the Prophet.” 

They passed, melted into the shadows of 
a dark street, human derelicts . . . the “‘liv- 
ing dead” of the city of Samarkand. A 
distant surf-like murmur of their voices, 
hushed frightened comments from the by- 
standers, then only the droning peace of a 
lazy summer day! I shouldered my way 
to a side street, tried to light a cigarette 
with a steady hand, forced myself to for- 
get the awful sight, so common in_ the 
Orient. 

On my way to the Rigistan, or central] 
market, I decided that my semi-European 
clothes would cause too much comment. A 
change was plainly indicated. Through my 
mind flashed the eleventh commandment 
of the Moslems: “Fool thy brother and 
may thy reward be great.’”’ I accordingly 


knocked at the door of a shop selling 
clothes, goats, spiced fruit, dried sheep 
guts ior violins, German clocks, fish, 
“Engeeliz” (English) cigarettes and the 


forbidden hashish. The proprietor, a 
scrawny big-boned, putty-faced Jew with 
not much hair, and that little packed around 
a skull cap, looked askance. We bargained. 
shook hands, backed into the street to con- 
tinue our bargaining, called on Adam, 
Moses, Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, 
pounded each other on the back... Ex- 
hausted, we came to terms. Also I was 
tersely informed that Abou’ Ismahil (the 


ies 


THE COURT OF A GREAT ORIENTAL POTENTATE 


From Harold Lamb’s “Tamerla 


The Samarkand of Tamerlane and the other brilliant courts and cities of Oriental potentates were the source of fabulous stories which fascinat 

Europe for many centuries. This European engraving represents the court of one of Tamerlane’s descendants—Aurangzeb, the last of the great Mog 

to enjoy the full power of emperor. In this picture, dating from the late seventeenth century, is reflected Christendom’s idea of Asiatic pomp wh 
was inspired largely by travelers’ tales 


“saint” with the precious parchment) perched on the “Judgment 
Stone” near the Rigistan. 

My balloon-like chalat of striped silk, black skull cap, green 
riding shoes, a scarlet and yellow prayer rug carried jauntily 
over the left shoulder, proved to be an open sesame to many a 
forbidden place. 

One enters the Rigistan, the marvel market of Samarkand, 
with bated breath. Each trade has its own street. After a 
mile or more of this, I puffed into the great covered market, 
with its charming corners where acacia trees dropped their 
blooms into marble pools with shimmering, silver sterliad, and 
men sat smoking the gurgling water pipes. 

Machine-less East! Artizans in bronze, leather, iron and tin 
sweated and swore, oblivious to the presence of the fair sex. 
The road from stall to stall was packed with beasts and carts, 
each driver using a string of blistering profanity to the accom- 
paniment of reed pipes in the hands of the Hindoo money 
changers. For those on foot it was one congested hell! Ugly- 
faced desert camels bubbled and roared, tormented by the twist- 
ing of their broken tails, supposedly the only way to hasten 
their pace. Oxen bellowed, dogs yelped and the steady “hee- 
haw” of the overburdened donkeys added an additional touch 
to the general pandemonium. 

Groups of Sarts, bronzed statues with curious, indifferent, 
yet cruel eyes, shifted from one leg to the other, watching the 
butchers ply their trade. A sheep was thrown onto a platform, 
slippery with blood and grease. A quick stroke of the knife 
and the animal’s belly was slit open. Hands fumbled among 
the puffy entrails, then the heart was dragged through the 
diaphragm, followed by the exuberant yells of watching chil- 
dren and their veiled mothers. The youz-koular, or master 
butcher, a hatchet-faced, drug-wrecked individual, killed the ani- 


mals with savage cruelty, snarling in his throat at every thr 
of his bloody knife. 

I, furiously indignant, formed a hasty plan by which I wo 
“turn his face to the dung pile” in other words, put him 
of business for a long time. Searching in vain around 
market for a custodian of the law, I espied a pilgrim to Mec 
distinguished by his green tarboush, praying under the prot 
tion of an overturned bullock cart. To the “venerable one 
volunteered the startling information that the butcher was 
one else but Houmar, the yellow devil of the. desert! 

Unhurriedly the old man saddled his nose with a pair 
horn-rimmed spectacles, found a marked page in the Koran ; 
was lost in reading. Coins from my money belt tinkled mt 
cally, found a moist palm and things happened. 

One long, piercing note from the pilgrim’s horn, a wave of 
emaciated hand, and the busy market stopped dead in its tra 
With eyes glued on the unfortunate butcher, the pilgrim iss 
a curt order in the native dialect, supplemented by a frantic tat 
from his oaken staff, a call for help against a malignant de 
Someone lurking in the depths of the market, yelled chokir 
that the butcher sold devils’ hoofs instead of sheep’s brains, : 
himself was a foster brother of the “Horned One.” 

A woman screamed, another joined, women’s voices cart 
the news that the “sheep killer” had murdered a pilgrim 
Mecca and was now burning his body in the Turkoman bake 

There is a pause before a panic, as there is before a sto 
Then the storm broke. Carts were crashing right and left, 
drivers only too glad to find shelter in the shallow marble pc 
Fruit stalls, crockery stalls, smelly fish stalls, shadow pantom 
booths, all went down like trash in the teeth of a gale, laid 
by the maddened crowd, eager for the butcher’s life. Men, 1 
eyed with anger, chased the butcher across the length of 
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, in one glorious kaleidoscopic 
ent of shaking fists, hammer- 
dgels and uplifted hay forks. 
ade a hasty retreat, and still 
ng found the “Judgment 
a basaltic rock inscribed 
Arabic characters. Under- 
it was a pool of blood and a 
horsewhip. A step further, 
mulberry tree, two carrion 
> drowsily cleaned their talons. 
saint! ...no parchment!... 
fed, and thoroughly baked by 
ruel rays of the midday sun, 
f-heartedly limped my way to 
nadrassa colleges of Shir Dar, 
‘Lion Bearing’ and Tila Kari 
Golden,” from the gold plating 
which it was covered on the 
Their facades, as I noticed, . 
built of colored tiles among 
bh the emerald green and the 
eous blue of Persia predomi- 
i. These facades were flanked 
marble minarets of extreme 
licity—the soul of Islam in a 
ent prayer to Allah, the King 
sings. After giving one of the 
ig students some _ theological 
s on the prohibition in the 
ran of accepting bakshish from 
ranger, the student, to show his 
odoxy, pocketed a golden choran 
volunteered to be my guide. 
Ve climbed the winding stairs to 
roof of the madrassa Tila Kari, 
Golden. Below was the crowded, 
sy Registan, smothered in a 
bud of purplish dust. As far as 
eye could see was the bare, sandy 
ert, rolling up into the Alai 
ge. Behind us was the yellow 
d courtyard, surrounded by its 
's of yawning black cells, concen- 
tion cells so called, for the use 
the students; the green-turbaned, 
wly stepping mullahs engaged in 
friendly tussle of wits. A few 
arded questions elucidated the 
't that the guardian of the famous 
rchment, the “Saint”? Abou 
mahil, was last seen in the month 
the Ox (December) worshiping 
the tomb of Timur the Lame. 
Fortified by some black (and 
yrmy) biscuits bought from a stu- 
nt, and a pitcher of ice-cold water 
om the moss-grown well, I 
laamed to the learned fraternity, 
id was given permission to con- 
lue my quest. 
Timur the “Earth Shaker” sleeps 
neath an exquisite tiled dome, 
anked by two minarets of which 
1¢ is sadly in need of repair, the 
her sagging, its marble sides 
acked and weatherbeaten. In 
‘ont is an entrance portal with a 
ersian arch in blue and green 
1amel, leading to a rose garden— 
ne of those famous in the Orient. 


Hi 
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THE MULTICOLORED DOME OF TAMERLANE’S TOMB 


The superb fluted dome of Tamerlane’s tomb in Samarkand is one of the masterpieces of Asiatic archi- 
tecture. In the words of the natives the exquisite Persian greens and blues of the enameled tiles, “form 
a constant prayer for Him that knew no fear and the flower of his life—Tamerlane and Bibi Khanum.” 
The small piece of iron projecting on the wall under the dome is the remains of the infamous “execu- 
tion hook,” used by the Emirs of Bokhara to torture the “enemies of Islam.” The hook was inserted 
under the spinal column of the victim, who was then exposed to the rays of the merciless sum until his 
death. From the “death windows,” as the small openings are called, prisoners were hurled into the 
courtyard below. Under the dome was the torture room in which prisoners were left during the night 
“to listen to the wind moaning their death song.” 


in the ground level, beneath the green and gold dome, and The other graves here are of no. special historical interest. 
ithin a kind of palisade of gilded stakes, are ten coffin-shaped The keeper of the graves, an aged mullah, resembling a par- 
labs marking the places where the bodies lie in the vaulted boiled lobster, politely but firmly conveyed the idea that Sarts 
rypt below. One of these is an enormous block of dark green speaking fluent Arabic, like myself, were highly suspicious char- 
ade with the name of Amir Timur and the date of his death acters and closed the door of the vault with an admonishing grin. 
..D. 1405 in Mohammedan chronology. Another slab_ bears No saint—no parchment. 

1¢ name of Ulugh Beg, the famous astronomer, the grandson A street “mime” questioned’ by me as to the shortest way 


£ Tamerlane. 


to the mausoleum of Bibi Khanum, grinned at his audience, 
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inserted a finger of 
each hand into the cor- 
ners of his mouth, 
which he apparently 
wound around his 
ears, then pronounced 
t hese comforting 
words. : 

“In the hour of 
your death “stranger, 
the Angels -Rhanim 
and Hussib would 
speed your soul to the 
mausoleum. Mash 
Allah .. . they would.” 

“One could also use 
the Minar Kalan 
bridge on the street of 
Haysar Ouzbek, verily 
even the sucking ones 
knew that. A stone’s 
throw from the south 
wall the Saint Abou 
Ismahil © preached to 
the Turkomans and 
Bocharians, and _ sold 
valuable parchments to 
those afflicted-by mad- 
ness and other “minor 


© Press Cliché N 
diseases of the human STREET URCHINS AT PLAY the batchas, the d 
body.” The boys of Samarkand are enthusiastic devotees of a game resembling knuckle bones. ‘9g boys of Saf 


Smilin g, crawling The clothes they wear are often very colorful. 


and swearing — mostly 
swearing — I dragged 
my weary body over a: 
the bridge and stood facing the mausoleum of Bibi Khanum 
the “Lotus of Cathay.” Its colossal dome, gorgeous 
in red and green and gold, and the enormous marble 
lectern in the courtyard, stirred my curiosity and made me feel 
a trifle more resigned. Tired as I was, I visited the mosque 


‘of the Shah Zindah, marveling at its blue and white gateway 


and the marble stair between a double row of tombs of Timur’s 
generals and relatives. Then guided by some friendly Bokhari- 
ans, made somewhat talkative by my pocket flash and its potent 
contents, 1 found the spot once occupied by Abou’ Ismahil and 
his followers. No saint—no parchment! 


That night I slept soundly, obvious of Temujin’s usual. out- 
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groom in a striped 


from poison and the 


beautifully embroidered skull caps while the white-turbaned youth is the proud scion of a the Geishas of Je 
noble Bokhara family. 


PURCHASING A NEW SAMOVAR 


In the numerous corners of the Rigistan, 
or central market, one may make many 
curious purchases—a samovar, a camel, a 
goldfish, or even a wife. The Sart bride- 
chalat is evidently 
greatly interested in “Satan’s Teakettle,” as 
the samovar is called, for it represents 
many prospective quarrels over future do- 
mestic problems. On the counter is seen 
a fine brass water ewer in which water is 
kept “as cool as when the angels drop it 
from heaven on the town of Samarkand.” 


AN ARTISAN AT WORK 


This venerable shoumataz, or gourd en- 
graver, plies his trade near the mosque of 
Bibi Khanum. A chisel, a curved knife 
and a dagger-like instrument are used to 
make the gossamer-like engraving on the 
rind. The gourds are then soaked in 
pigeon’s blood “to protect the thirsty lips 


who is always ready to pollute the water.” 
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rageous. snoring 
the friendly ins 
one finds in —~ 
Moslem home — 
Tiflis to Const 
nople, and vice ye 
During the next 
I widened my 
for the “missing § 
visiting in turn K 
jent, Kokand, 
gelan, Osh and 
cholera-swept Am 

Still no saint 
parchment! 

Back to Sama 
—a beaten man, 

Now rumor inj 
East is born on 
wings, and per 
rumor spells ce 
Temujin spent m 
lavishly, buying 
idol mutton fat, s 
and luscious f1 
melons. I combed 
city thoroughly, 
vile opium den 
perfumed haunts 


The. Sart boys can be recognized by their and, correspondin 


Then Temujin’s: 
weary of being 
fed, cornered the “Bird of Luck” and she sent her messe 
an old Sart by name of Khoumur Chan. Khoumur Chan 
professional soothsayer, gossiper, guide, bath tender, crook 
a man with an unsatisfied appetite for gold chorans. Thus§ 
Khoumur Chan sitting cross-legged in my room after a mid 
meal of raw mutton, rice and sour mare’s milk, cheese ¥ 
boiled onions, potatoes and tripe... and wine! 

“It is as I say, oh noble lord, the saint Abou’ Ismahil ( 
he roast in hell) sleeps even now in my humble home aft 
long talk with my wi... I mean the blessed Angel Hou 

“Nay, nay,” he argued, belching politely, “thou, my son, ff 
not see him vet. His hide is thick with flees.... But on 

(Continued on page 50) 7 
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spittle of the devil 


with Danish life: 


RANADA is unique. Many 
G circumstances contribute to 
make it so: the wonderful 
natural surroundings, the pure 
mountain air, the quite Moorish im- 
print still borne by the rising and 
falling sections of the city with their 
staircase thoroughfares, remnants of 
arches, bits of battlemented : walls, 
and most marvelous of all the magic 
castle Alhambra which seems to the 
beholder as if light itself had crystal- 
lized into color and substance. 

But it is gypsies who really make 
Granada unique. Everywhere you 
encounter these dry, agile folk with 
their cunning glances and greedy 
miens. In the broad current of 
pedestrians on the promenade you 
will find these children of fortune, 
happy in the sun, darting in and out 
bare-footed. The men have a long 
staff in their hands and a great pair 
of cattle-shears in the back of their 
sashes; the women carry a basket 
of flowers over their arms, a child 
tied to their backs in a scarf, while 
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e are many dancers 
ing the younger gypsy 
women at Granada. 


Ze 


STREET LIFE IN THE OLD MOORISH CAPITAL 


GRANA DA’S’ LAWLESS STEP-CHIL’'DREN 


The Largest Gypsy Community in Spain—Masters of 
Guile and Duplicity—How the Gypsy Makes His Living 


By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO 
Translated from the Danish by Jakob Wittmer Hartmann 


The author of the following article is one of Denmark’s most distinguished novelists. He 
ts known to American readers as the author of “Pelle the Conqueror,” a trilogy dealing 
This account of the gypsies of Granada is the result of a recent 


wisit to Spain —EnirTor. 


another child is hopping about their skirts, clad only in a frill. 
They wander hither and thither like bats in a swarm of dancing 
gnats. They beg; they tell fortunes; they haggle. They stick 
to the foreigner like tenacious street dogs and will not release 
their hold until something remains in their mouths. 

They have their shearing-grounds in the small streets of the 
large cities as well as in every village, and there they clip donkeys 
and mules in the most marvelous patterns. The Andalusian 
considers this occupation unclean; but the gypsy has no delicate 
feelings and is quite content to be well paid for the job. He 
will go to the flayer’s pit and will carry off the hides of dead 
beasts as well as the best parts of their meat. He will buy 
decrepit mares from peasants and sell them for bull-fights. In 
addition he is a basket-weaver, a tanner and often a fine copper- 
smith. He fashions keys, donkey-bells and ox-bells and some- 
times rises to the height of manufacturing a wretched counter- 
feit money of tin. But he is just as fond of smuggling or beg- 
ging; and most of all he loves to steal. 

In the flat southwest of Andalusia, the gypsy lives in houses 
like those of other men or builds a funny little cabin of old rags, 
rusty tin plates and leaves of cactus. But wherever he finds 
even a trace of a hillock, he prefers to dig himself in on its 
slope. By far the greater portion of the gypsies of Andalusia 
live in scattered caves, and near Granada there are cave-dwell- 
ing communities of several thousand persons. 

Granada is held to be one of the loveliest places in the whole 
world. The city lies at the point where the Sierra Nevada puts 
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| day long patient donkeys plod through the principal thoroughfares of Granada laden with innumerable cargoes and serving as the city’s prin- 
al burden bearers. Granada, once the brilliant capital of the Moorish kingdom, still remains one of the most impressive cities in Spain despite 


decay, its squalor and its large population of gypsies and beggars. 


For nearly two hundred and fifty years Granada was one of the most 


althy and enlightened cities in Europe. What remains from that period of artistic, architectural and cultural supremacy, which ended in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, is one of Europe’s most precious heritages. 
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forth its foothills, a bundle of 
rays extending toward the 
Vega like gigantic roots that 
have come up out of the 
ground. The new section of 
the city has spread placidly 
over the plain with its spacious 
horizontal streets and lines of 
elms (alamedas), or is wedged 
in between the hills, following 
the valleys and riverbeds, and 
terminating in thin lines ex- 
tending far into the Sierra. 
The older part of the city has 
not been able to make itself so 
comfortable. These ancient 
quarters still bear the marks 
of having been built in insecure 
times, when the houses cling 
for protection to the steep 
mountain ridges. There they 
still stand, a densely packed 
mass, like a flock of frightened 
mountain goats. So have they 
stood for many peaceful cen- 


GRANADA FROM THE CITADEL 


On the narrow promontory at the end of the plateau crowned by the 
Alhambra are the ruins of the Moorish citadel which commands a 
magnificent view of Granada. Rising above the city roofs may be seen 
the massive bulk of the cathedral and in the distance stretch the fertile 
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pockets. Finally we giy 
old gypsy man some mone 
chase them away and dé 
us from this wasp’s nest. 

We emerge on a terrace w 


abyss outlined by the city 
in its furious descent. 


over all the rows of houses 
land directly on the Promer 
of the. Poor by the R 
Darro. And on the other} 
of the valley, the city a 
rises over the slope which ¢ 
ries the mighty outworks 
Alhambra in sharp rectang 
strokes against the white 
background of the Sierra,” 
We creep under the bn 
Moorish wall, cross a § 
dried parched mountain 
and are again on the south 
slope of the range. The st 


turies, still spying out the 
enemy in a sort of petrified 
panic. 

Steep staircase streets lead through the city, with traces of 
Moorish times meeting your eyes everywhere. Here, a great 
vaulted cistern covered with glazed tiling; there the ruins of a 
little mosque or an arched gate built to break the force of a 
hostile onslaught. In the city walls are fragments of stucco 
arches resting upon marble columns, and now and again your 
eye wanders into a still perfect Moorish courtyard. 

In some places the slope becomes too sharp to be negotiated 
by staircases and the path is then obliged to assume a long zig- 
zag rise. It has been impossible to build houses except on the 
inside of the zigzag, where they may use the mountain for a 
back. The outer edge of the path is a white railing and a file 
of slender cypresses topped by an ocean of blue. As you mount 
the path into an endless labyrinth of cabins and weather-beaten 
walls, fig trees peer forth from the ruins. There is indescribable 
filth. You already find gypsies here. 

The news of visiting strangers has quickly spread in the 
quarter. We are surrounded by a host of begging women and 
children. They have low brows, broad noses and searching 
malignant eyes which with their whisking motions and uncouth 
gestures make them look like monkeys. They beg and they 
scratch themselves and peer under their finger-nails, and the 
gray spots in their raven hair make plain what they are looking 
for. When we give a coin to one, the others become im- 
portunate, tug at our ,clothing and stick their hands into my 


as 


plains of the Vega. 


TYPICAL ANDALUSIAN GYPSIES 


declivity is covered with In 
fig-cactus, which grips the 
with its broad flat roots. Below us, the paths meander doy 
ward like ribbons along the mountain-slope, and over them 
regular rows of smoking chimneys seem to stick at right ang 
to the red mountain soil. We can see the entrances to 
caves from here; it is easy to imagine that trolls and kobo 
are cooking their early breakfast in the heart of the rock. — 
certain points the steep rocky wall changes to terraces whi 
peach-trees and almonds blossom; at other points the walls; 
pitted by soft shots, sites of caves that have collapsed. 

The side of the hill has been blasted away to make room | 
the road. The outer edge is protected by a row of aloes, to k 
travelers from falling over the precipice. Naked gypsy child 
crawl under the aloes, on whose blue-green horns the wai 
ing waves in screaming colors, while the children thrust har 
and legs over the abyss. In the mountain wall there are doc 
outside which scarlet pigs are tethered by the hind legs. Abe 
in the mouths of the caves, browsed by the cactus, that gra 
out of the cliff twined with blackberry and wild ivy, sit swart 
babbling women, helping each other in their morning toi 
“Ingleses! Ingleses!’ they cry as soon as they catch sight of 

They come dashing or crawling from above and below. 1 
whole slope begins to swarm with life, and in an instant we ; 
the center of a host of begging women and children. The wor 
offer little brass souvenirs at fabulous prices, and beg to be 
lowed to tell our fortunes or dance for us. The children—tit 
wretches that they are—dance about us and shout that we < 


No one knows how many gypsies there are in Spain, but there are doubtless several hundred thousand. Though they wander all over the Ibes 
peninsula they prefer Andalusia to the cold and sober northern provinces, both because of its climate and the peculiar temperament of its inhabita 
At Granada one sees gypsies everywhere, in the city’s streets and markets, in wretched hovels on the city’s outskirts, and in the great cave-dwell 


communities up in Albaicin. The types shown here are characteristic. 


At the left is a so-called gypsy king; in the center a group of gypsy wor 


are washing at the public laundry, and at the right is a young gypsy girl before her hut. 
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' loveliest creatures they have ever seen. Some of the chil- 
>n bear wounds on their faces and reach out for our hands, 
ich they press to their lips. An eight-year-old boy has a 
ked child about nine months old straddied over his shoulders. 
ne little one, whose short black shirt has krinkled up all the 
ny to his neck, hangs like a withered weed over the boy’s 
oulders. 

In one of the crevices of the mountain lie the caves, their 
itrances close together and rising in almost concentric curves 
ke the seats of an amphitheater. Hanging paths, half-sup- 
yrted by the powerful cactus, intersect the mountain and com- 
unicate with all the caves. Wrinkled old men and women, 
oking as if they were smoked and cured, are seated at the 
trance weaving willow baskets. A twelve-year-old girl 
pwers on the threshold of a cave, nursing a baby. She looks 
iter us with childlike curiosity. On a knoll sits a gypsy en- 
aged in the task of imparting a lovely mouse-gray tone to an 
ld speckled gray donkey. 

A few copper coins rid us of the most impudent, but their 
laces are taken again and again by new beggars. And those 
re had disposed of will crawl off along an upper path and come 
own to meet us a little further on with their: “Mossiu, 
Aadame—a little gift, please! I am dying of hunger!” But 
ye are already able to distinguish them in spite of their filth 
nd .pock-marks and we drive them away; and the others who 
Mave not succeeded in getting anything from us help us in this 
vork. 

Finally the whole crowd disappears one by one, uttering words 
»f abuse and contumely over these “strange dogs.’ A few fair- 
sized rocks roll down by our feet as their parting greetings. 

We look through the cactus and follow the paths upward trom 


THE MASSIVE RAMPARTS OF THE ALHAMBRA 
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level to level. The caves themselves are not so disorderly, some 
even show traces of prosperity, and the most poorly furnished 
contain collections of highly polished old copper and_ brass 
utensils to arouse collector’s envy. The poorest caves have a 
single room, ceilings and wall being formed by the rough con- 
glomerate rock; but for the most part there are two rooms: a 
living-room, which obtains light from the entrance and—in par- 
ticularly aristocratic cases—from two glassless windows one on 
each side of the entrance, and a bedroom behind the living- 
room, with an entrance through the rear wall of the latter. 
In this rear room the ceilings and walls are not without adorn- 
ment and are painted white; sometimes there is even a bricked 
ceiling vault. 

We choose a newly blazed trail which winds up the hill. Ahead 
of us walks an old gypsy woman with a great jug of water on 
her shoulder; these mountaineers have leg-muscles of steel and 
we admire the old woman who moves along so straight and easily 
under her burden, while we drag our weight uphill with so much 
toil. From our voices she can tell that we are strangers; she 
does not turn round, but simply collapses under her load, con- 
tinues dragging along ahead of us like one mortally ill, moan- 
ing and lamenting: “Oh, I am dying! Jesus, Jesus, I am dying. 
Oh, Oh!” She closes her eyes, opens her mouth like a bird 
about to choke and puts out a trembling hand to us. A small 
copper coin allays her attack only long enough to permit her to 
open her eyes anc observe the insignificance of the gift—where- 
upon she has an immediate relapse. But when she sees us go- 
ing on our way, she suspends her death-agony and the next mo- 
ment strides by us with vigorous steps, with a pardonable but 
ill-meant mutter on her lips. 

Few men on God’s green earth live in such lovely surround- 


From “Picturesque Spain” 


The Alhambra is the most perfect example of Moorish art in its final European development—a superb monument to the Arabic genius which 
served the double purpose of a fortress and a palace of incomparable beauty. Within these grim and formidable walls was sheltered the most civil- 
ized court in medieval Europe and a palace whose luxuriance and grandeur were unequalled. The palace is unsurpassed for the exquisite details of 
its marble pillars and arches, its fretted ceilings and the veil-like transparency of its filigree work in stucco. The Court of the Myrtles, the Court 
of the Lions and the numerous halls and chambers, so rich in decorations and arabesques of almost incredible ingenuity, are among the architectural 
masterpieces of Islam. The Alhambra was begun in the twelfth century; it fell into the hands of Spain after the expulsion of the Moors in 1492. 
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ings as these pariahs. The 
wide snow fields of the 
Sierra gleam like silver in 
the noon-day sun; you can 
see them thirty miles away, 
so clearly that you can dis- 
tinguish the caravans wind- 
ing over their surface. The 
snow that fell the night 
before may still be seen 
along the northern side of 
all the hills. The moun- 
tains round the Vega are 
like a white wreath crown- 


ing the luxurious ever- 
green plain. The city 
seems to run down the 


steep slope, break into a 
chasm and spread over the 
plain, inhabited by masses 
of foliage which roll in 
upon the houses like surg- 
ing billows in an ocean of 
green. The Vega itself, 
though its circumference is 
more than a hundred miles, 
seems small; it is as flat 
as a lake and the houses 
speck it with white dots 
like sails. Already the 
fruit-trees turn green be- 
low us, and on all the 
southern slopes of the 
ranges and far into the 
deep river beds there is a 
warm flickering of blind- 
ing white and coral red, 
the colors of blossoming al- 
mond-trees, apricot,- peach- 
and cherry-trees. And the 
blue sunny air warms us 
with fragrant breath. 

The gypsies have been 
an inexhaustible source of 
popular superstition and 
romance. Their restless 
vagabondage, which has 
scattered them from the 
Caucasus to the Atlantic 
Ocean, from the North 
Cape to the southern boundary of Morocco, and their apparent 
contempt for any mode of life that is associated with fixed ten- 
ure of land or with fixed social forms, their lack of respect for 
the property of others, their untrammeled existence and ap- 
parent contempt for comfort, which enables them to sleep in the 
snow and to give birth to their children at the edge of an open 
ditch, their mysterious appearances and _ disappearances, 
their slick thievish exploits and their incomprehensible thievish 
jargon—all these conditions were forced upon them in the Mid- 
dle Ages. In that era they were driven from place to place and 
denied any possibility of existence; but they remained a cause 
of offense to the medieval man, securely ensconced in the walls 
of his cities and customs. How was it possible for such careless 
birds to make a livelihood while starvation harried the most 
orderly system of society? How did they escape from robbery 
and violence when all the others, gathered together under the 
protection of fortified castles and city walls, could not maintain 
themselves’? How could they survive nights spent in the great 
forest, while other men in their secure alcoves dared not draw 
a breath’in their superstitious awe of spirits? 

Surely they must have allied themselves with the powers of 
evil, always the only powers that grant victory to men. Europe’s 
lower classes, weakly intimidated and ever fearful of spirits 
throughout, set the gypsies in their curious mythical cosmos 
peopled by devils, witches and evil wights. And with the in- 
stinctive hatred of the domesticated animal for his wild kindred 
they sought to wipe out the gypsies. Decrepit old gypsy women, 
hardly able to obtain a scant livelihood for themselves, were 
transformed into wonder-working fortune-tellers, and more fre- 


Andalusian woman. 


hair. 


PLAYING THE GUITAR 


There is a profound difference between the lot of the gypsy woman and the 

The gypsy woman. is a virtual slave from childhood and at 

thirty she is old. The Andalusian woman, however low she may be in the social 

scale, is always a subject of homage in her youth and wears a flower in her 

She carries on the gracious and romantic traditions of old Spain and 
need never deny herself a bit of coquettishness. 


potions, vile witches, con 


tated the fortunes of em: 


in the popular imagination 
and the ever-zealous Inqui 


stake. 

What the persecution of 
witches failed to do—ané 
this persecution was not 
particularly fastidious 


ed under the 


but 
who 


soulless entrancing 


beauties 


trigues and whose embraces 
lured the secrets of diplo- 
mats from their breasts 
and made princes forget 
their duties. 


women not been made 


the men—who are some- 
times fairly decent—have 
played a subordinate part, 


intriguing women, or con- 
cerned in sordid thievery. 

This remarkable 
which without reason has 
so fed our imaginations, 
repels one at the very out- 
set by its ugliness, which, 
particularly in the case of 
the women, is of rare proportions. Even on knowing them 
intimately, it is difficult to overcome a feeling of aversion. Ugli- 
ness may be accompanied by powers of introspection, of per- 
sonality, which enables a northerner at least to regard it without 
disgust. We live on this “ennobled ugliness” in the north and 
it imparts a more soul-like quality to our ideals of beauty—we 
make a virtue of necessity. But the ugliness of the gypsy has 
too much of the animal element and much is the result of per- 
sonal neglect. 

The gypsy woman in reality is very different from the literary 
image. When she is a little girl, it is quite customary to lend 
her to beggars, and as soon as she can stand on her legs, she is 
chased out to go begging for herself.; She is a mother at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, and until she reaches the age of thirty 
has constantly a little baby with her; for she adds one to the 
series each year. At thirty she becomes an old woman and con- 
tinues to be an old woman until death at seventy or eighty. 

You will find gypsies everywhere in Granada, singing and 
playing in the streets, haggling in the market-place, begging by 
the church-yard. They sit along the gutters of the Vivarrambla 
and offer honey for sale, singing bawdy songs to attract pur- 
chasers. They have a little junk-market of their own in front 
of the Cathedral, where they sell tinware, frightful shining Ger- 
man chromos and cheap gewgaws of black beads, such as are laid 
on graves. At the entrance to the grove of the Alhambra they 
stand in groups waiting for the stranger; they wait for him in 
front of the hotels frequented by foreigners, pursue him with 
bouquets of flowers, seize him by the hand and offer to tell his 
fortune, posture before him with swaying hips and ask to be 


From “Picturesque Spain” 


evil, mixers of poisono 5S 
sorts of the devil who sub 
stituted wrong children for 
right ones and thus die 


pires. They were outlawed 


sition assigned them to the 


accomplished _ 


was later 

zealously by romanticism, 
The insignificant gypsy 
girls, whose lives are 


limited to the most rudi- 
mentary forms of animal 
existence, were transform- 
idealizing — 
touch of poetry into cold, ~ 


i‘ 


served as - 
tools for government in- ~ 


Amulets and 
the evil eye, love-potions 
—what things have gypsy 


capable of in the riotous” 
Western imagination! Only — 


either as the tools of their 


race, 
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mitted to dance for him. One cannot escape them. 
Gypsy dancing and gypsy fortune-telling—whose heart does 
t beat romantically at these magic words? And yet these 
ous fortune-tellings have not even a trace of delicacy. 
Monsieur, Madame is longing for you!” is their constant re- 
ain, a refrain mumbled by all of them, children as well as old 
men. Their dance is a crude expression of a crude conception 
the erotic. Men and women sit around in.a circle clasp- 

their hands, striking their thighs and singing. In the mid- 

e of the circle stands the “dancer,” raises her legs a little and 
loves her hands indolently over her head, while all her tempera- 
ent seems domiciled in her hips and pelvis, which move and 
rithe in vehement measure, with contortions that venture into 
reater and greater excesses under the heated calls of the on- 
yokers. This dance, which 
‘oes not move to a single 
ne of beauty, but is rather 
o be counted with the un- 
onstrained free expression 
if beasts, is frequently laud- 
id by travelers and com- 
yared with the charming and 
ngratiating Andalusian 
Jances. Distinguished Eng- 
ish and American ladies 
who leave all sordid practi- 
cal affairs to their husbands 
and dash through southern 
Europe in a mad hunt for 
romantic fertilizer with 
which to fructify the arid 
culture of their native lands, 
wander up to these caves in 
great numbers daily, es- 
corted by their friends, in 
order to behold and admire 
these marvelous gypsy 
dancers. 
You do not meet the men 
very often downtown, un- 
less you find them playing 
their mandolins in the 
street, serving as artist’s 
models, or as guides in the 
Alhambra. They are in- 
variably less insignificant 
than the women and not so 
repellant; quite a number 
are tall and well-built with a 
bold look in their eyes— 
there is Andalusian blood in 
their veins. The most 
audacious and _ efficient 
smugglers: in Granada are 
among the gypsies; and the 
two hundred or more octrot 
guards who form a cordon 
about the city day and night 
could tell many tales of the 
cunning tricks and danger- 
ous exploits performed by 
these gypsies in smuggling 
goods, particularly liquor, 
into the city. The duty to 
be paid at the town gate is 
one franc for each liter, so 
that this smuggling is good 
business. 

All day long the smuggler 
sleeps in the sunlight on the 
mountain slope, his head 
hidden under a fig-cactus ; 
or he buries himself in his 
cave and plays cards. He 
is las passionate a gambler 
as any other Spaniard and 
frequently is drawn into 
quarrels with his partners. 
Then all “lights must be put 


* 
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IN THE GYPSY QUARTER 7°" 

The Albaicin is the oldest part of Granada and was once the favorite seat of 

the Moorish aristocracy. Now a town | 

there is little left to recall the splendors of the days of Arabic supremacy. 

Not far from here are the large cave-dwelling communities where thousands 
of the most wretched gypsies live 


by itself occupied mainly by gypsies 


out,” this is to say, daggers are drawn to adjust the difficulties 
of the game. During thé cleaning of wicks a light occasionally 
does go out, but the authorities do not like to intervene in mat- 
ters concerned with life in the caves, and it would be of little 
avail, since the wounded or dying man is likely to take the side 
of his opponent and refuse to give any information... . 

It was a cold morning toward the end of January; it was 
Friday, the gypsy market-day. The snows on the Sierras had 
crept down during the night as far as to the upper edge of the 
town. There was a thin sheet of ice in the fountain-basin in 
Alhambra’s Court of the Lions. The spacious Vivarrambla, 
once the theater of dazzling Moorish games of chivalry, lay 
desolate. 

But up at one of the corners of the market-place there was 
a bustle, and certain old 
gypsy women with their 
honey, their _ bric-a-brac, 
their tin vessels, warming 
their bluish fingers over 
braziers of charcoal held in 
their laps, emitted shrill 
tunes from time to time 
They tugged at my ulster as 

I went by and asked me to 
buy. I declined, smiled 
benevolently the while, but 
was none the less made the 
recipient of a torrent of 
abuse: “Ugh, Monsieur, qué 
feo es! How ugly you are. 
ugh!” Repulsive dirty faces 
grinned from over their 
wares and ugly comments 
pursued me as I walked on. 
In front of the Cathedral 
staircase lay a donkey, all 
four legs stretched away 
from him, his neck lying on 
the pavement, his eyes 
closed. He ‘had collapsed 
under too great a burden of 
charcoal. The driver did 
not take off his load but 
kicked the soft parts of his 
body with his heavy boot 
and shouted: “Be up and 
doing, ass, beast, hypocrite!” 
But the donkey would not 
stir, and now his driver be- 
gan to weep. Two gypsies 
came along. They did not 
help the peasant, but vitu- 
perated the beast, deciding 
to utilize his master’s des- 
peration to purchase the ani- 
mal for a song. The trans- 
action was already well 
under way when a priest 
came down the steps of the 

Cathedral and ordered the 

peasant to unload the don- 
key. The donkey rose with 
great difficulty; -he had 
wounds on’ his knees and 
chest, from ‘his fall, and his 
back’ was lacerated from the 
unending friction of the load. 
If you poked at these wounds 
with a sharp stick, the 
donkey would gallop away 
and would not stop until he 
fell lifeless to the ground. 

He was a little donkey, a 

sweet little donkey, and now 

that he was once more on 
his legs, the peasant would 
no longer hear of any sale. 

But he sold the load of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S NEW CHINESE CITY 


Chinatown Since the Great Fire—Old John Chinaman and His Americanized 
Grandsons—What Young China Is Accomplishing 


By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


portals of the Shanghai Café, 451 Grant Avenue, San 

Francisco. Something he displayed made Chinese, old 
and young alike, gather about him and chatter excitedly. Leav- 
ing the café, he crossed the street to the Peking Bazaar, where 
Oriental merchants immediately neglected their embroidered 
robes, antique furniture and toy pagodas. 

Loo Kern continued down Grant Avenue, which bisects The 
City Within a City, disrupting wherever he stopped the daily 
labors of Chinatown. 

He stopped frequently. 

He paused at the place of the Jee Shing Company, fine Chinese 
arts. 

He called on Kwong Tung, dealer in carved boxes and Ori- 
ental gowns. 

He dropped in at the emporium of the Sing Fat Company, 
known in many cities by the sign of the crouching dragon, and 
by the green and yellow pagoda with the golden bells, high on 
the curly cornered roof. Sing Fat’s employes dropped their 
work to see and join in the chatter. 

A similar reception took place at the Tientsin Bazaar and at 
the exclusive shop of the Sing Chong Company. Across the 
street, the clock in the tower of old St. Mary’s gravely tolled 


OO KERN entered the gaudy green, red and yellow 


READING THE DAY’S NEWS 


the hour and called the loiterer to read the motto on the f 
brick wall. 

“Son,” it said, “observe the time and fly from evil.” : 

That sounds like Confucius, but it is Ecclesiastes IV., 2 
showing that East and West are not so far apart, Kipling to th 
contrary. Anyway, Loo Kern saw no evil in helping his fel 
lows save time. The exhibit with which he provoked so mue 
chatter and laughter throughout the neighborhood was mereb 
the first telephotogram of a Chinese message received over thé 
wire in Chinatown. 2 

Loo Kern displayed it proudly to Chew Chan, big dealer i 
jades. He found Chinatown ravenous for new ideas. H 
called at Yuen Low and Hang Far Low, beneath the green an 
gold balconies. ‘Chinese and American Dishes.” Real Chinese} 
for Chinese, on the top floors. Chinese dishes for American 
taste on the second floor. He stopped at the Canton Bazaar 
with a window full of red furniture and carved brass from 
Old Canton, of which San Francisco’s Chinatown is a husky 
orphan, five thousand miles from home. Loo Kern visited the 
Hop Wo Lung Lee Company, old-style Chinese herb venders, 
dispensers also of dried sea horses, rolled or flat, pickled rattle 
snakes, dehydrated centipedes and other Oriental cure-alls. He 
dodged a big fresh fish hanging in the doorway and entered the 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


Chinatown keeps its citizens well informed about the world’s activities and at this news bulletin board, the silent Town Crier, he who runs may read. 


This, h wever, is merely a small part of Chinatown’s publishing activities. 


expatti 


? ; ‘ Six daily newspapers are issued for the seventeen thousand Chinese 
s in San Francisco. To print these papers the compositors walk eight miles a day around the cases selecting type from the 30,000 char- 


acters in the Chinese alphabet. 


| 
ant establishment of Mow Lee & Company, steeped in the 
and penetrating odor of herbs and overdried fish. After 
tthe publishing offices of the Chinese World, one of the six 
newspapers of Chinatown. In each of them the com- 
prs walk eight miles a day around the cases selecting type 
1 the 30,000 characters in the Chinese alphabet. Old Wing 
, who purveys lichee nuts, ginger, kumkwats, ‘dried fruits, 
ace cream cones and lollypops, the latter a concession to the 
{ of that part of Chinatown in corduroy knickers, likewise 
‘impressed. 
t Clay and Grant, 
2 reeked the pungent 
cs exuding from the 
» of Shing Chong & 
ipany, Chinese butch- 
whose windows of- 
1d strange spectacles 
meats, some cooked, 
1e quite alive, notably 
eral dozen crates of 
its, pigeons, ducks 
| chickens. One win- 
y groaned with masses 
' dried crabs, dried 
gs, oysters, shrimps 
minnows. On the 
ff, visible from the 
ret, rows of laundry 
es hung with drying 
ats and fishes. 
Across the street, past 
eking-boxes of grass, 
tshly fragrant from 
ina, through a swarm 
almond-eyed boys and 
rls, clutching books and 
acils, Loo Kern pushed 
self a place beneath 
& awning of the Golden 
Iragons. Here he paused 
read the glaring 
ange, red, yellow and 
een posters, China’s 
tme-honored dispensary 
¢ news, the bulletins of 
ite Chinatown Crier, 
tho never cries, but 
erely pastes bright 
or on the red brick 
vall. ; 
And so on, down the 
venue, to the end of 
vhinatown. The farther 
ou go, the cheaper 
hings are, just as on 
Main street, but the 
zolden trimmings and the 
‘ed and green balconies, 
igh above the tin awn- 
ings, are just as gay and 
colorful, just as beloved 
to the denizens of China- 
town. 

Seeing it from Grant 
Avenue, a casual visitor 
would say that China- 
town never changes. 

Seeing it from Grant 
Avenue only, a casual visitor would be mistaken. 

Chinatown seethes in the grip of a young Chinese movement. 
Old John Chinaman, so familiar and useful a figure in Cali- 
fornia in past generations, is disappearing from the scene. In 
his place are John Chinaman’s American kids, alert, progressive, 
thoroughly modern, every one a voter or a potential voter for 
the President of the U. S. A. Seventeen thousand Chinese live 
in fourteen square blocks in the very heart of San Francisco. 
Hemmed in on every side by whites they have become in three 
generations a most surprising mixture of sixty years of the 


THE OLD GENERATION AND THE NEW 
There are still picturesque figures in Chinatown, despite the modernization of San 
Francisco’s famous Oriental quarter. This black-clad grandfather doubtless came 
over in the old days when Chinatown was a crowded collection of hovels before the 
great fire. His granddaughter, however, was born in the new Chinese city. She will 
learn to read and speak English in an American public school and will probably pattern 
herself after her bobbed-haired sisters who resemble American girls in almost every- 
thing but their almond eyes and ivory skin. 
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Occident and sixty centuries of the Orient. 
Old Chinatown. 

Shortly after the great fire of 1906 had wiped out Chinatown, 
along with the rest of downtown San Francisco, two widely 
different articles appeared in San Francisco newspapers. Said 
one: 

“Fire Lays Bare Chinese Secrets. 
Hundred Feet Underground. 

“White men never knew the depths of Chinatown’s under- 
ground city. They often 
talked of these subter- 
ranean runways and a 
few had gone beneath the 
Street two or three stories, 
but now that Chinatown 
has been uncovered men 
from the hillside may 
look down to where its 
inner secrets lay. In 
places, passages can be 
seen one hundred feet 
deep. They show the 
depths which even the 
police never knew.” 

The other article de- 
clared: 

“Fire Reveals 
town Fake. 

“Among the many dis- 
closures resulting from 
the great fire that which 
exposed the ‘under- 
ground city’ fake in 
Chinatown will doubtless 
prove of interest to more 
outsiders than any other. 

“A feature of every 
tourist expedition was a 
trip through the under- 
ground passages and re- 
treats of the Chinese. 
Guides aroused the curi- 
osity of visitors with 
weird tales and led par- 
ties through a series of 
narrow, winding _hall- 
ways, through doors that 
were unbolted only after 
mysterious signals, and 
finally down a flight of 
rickety stairs into an evil- 
smelling room where an 
aged Chinaman smoked 
opium for the amusement 
of visitors. 

“Now fire has made 
Chinatown a. waste and 
bared its ruins to the pub- 
lic gaze. The renowned 
‘ten stories underground’ 
were only a myth. The 
Chinese quarter had only 
the usual cellars and none 
of these seems to have 
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been of any _ greater 
depth than ordinary base- 
ments.” 


Old Chinatown came 
about more or less by accident. Old John Chinaman, he of the 
black satin pajamas and the pigtail cue, shipped across the 
Pacific in the ’Sixties and ’Seventies to build the railroads, to 
dig the leavings in the gold fields, to cook and wash and do the 
dirty work of the Californians. The sea captains dumped John 
and his pals ashore at the waterfront for so much a head and 
they crowded for shelter in hovels on Grant street, waiting 
for the labor bosses to sell them up the river as laborers. 

The white man liked John Chinaman for the labor gang, but 
he despised the Oriental in those days for a next-door neighbor. 
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THE BRIGHT LIGHTS OF CHINATOWN 


At night Chinatown does its best to appear exotic. The brightly 
lighted shops with their gaudy displays, the pagoda-like bazaars, 
the theaters and the inevitable chop-suey restaurants and tea 
gardens festooned with colored lanterns all strive to create the 
Oriental illusion in the midst of modern San Francisco. 


Before long, Grant Avenue was deserted of whites. It be- 
came the exclusive home of many Chinese. Huddled close 
for companionship and protection, in a strange and hostile 
new world, the homesick Chinese built for themselves a 
tiny miniature of old Canton, from whence so many of 
them came, and to which they longed to return. 

Chinatown soon attracted thousands of American 
visitors, seeking the bizarre and finding it at John China- 
man’s door. John clipped off his cue, laid in a stock of 
Oriental wares, turned shopkeeper and rejoiced at the 
multitude which beat a path to his quarters. 

Then came the fire, wiping out all. 

The younger Chinese—American citizens, all—who re- 
built Chinatown after the disaster, keenly appreciated the 
glamour of narrow, colorful Grant Avenue. They recon- 
structed old Chinatown by building modern structures for 
their homes and hiding many of them behind a mask of 
Oriental fronts. 

The visitor's impression is one of gilded cupolas, up- 
turned roofs, gaily colored and intricately carved doorways, 
of overhanging balconies and mingled smells of an ancient 
race. Narrow and compact and crowded, Chinatown teems 
with busy life. 

It is at night that the City Within a City seems most 
glamorous, when the light mist is drifting in from China 
across the Pacific, to, soften and diffuse the myriads of 
lanterns and colored lights, to veil dark figures in doors 
and alleyways. Nightfall brings a strange and provocative 
Chinatown, with splashes of color, a medley of strange 
sounds and foreign smells, of shuffling, scuffing, black-clad 
figures, tattered manifestos on dull’ brick walls, old nut 
venders, weazened with age, blinking stolidly over long clay 


pipes, surrounded by lively youngsters playing hide and | 
Then a crunch of brakes, as a shiny new limousine pulls © 
curb and a gay young Chinese woman, the last word in We} 
styles, trips lightly on high-heeled slippers into the café. 7 

This is the Chinatown of the tourist, but an even mo! 
teresting glimpse is offered earlier in the evening, betweem 
and seven, when the streets are given over to the coming} 


the goings of the Orientals themselves, Then it is that pe. 


scurry here and there with trays of steaming. food, in Col 
dishes, on their heads. Then it is that in the herb storey} 
other dim caverns of commerce innumerable Chinese i 
gather over cups of tea, talking, forever talking, while they 
chant in the little cashier's box at the back clicks the we 
beads of the abacus, the adding machine of old Chinay 
writes painstakingly at his accounts. Then it is that in g 
of twos and threes attractive Chinese girls, flappers in majq 
spirit and costume, stream home to Chinatown from plac 
employment throughout the city—tearooms, hotels, confecti 
stores and offices. 

These daughters of Chinatown are “choosey”’ about the ~ 
they will do. No longer willing to remain home in convent 
seclusion, they have fared forth over the city in seare 
economic independence, but on their own terms! A Ching, 
will clean your house, wash your clothes, cook your meal 
do any manner of work, but not a Chinese woman. She? 
serve as hat girl, tearoom waitress, coffee girl, cigarette gir 
maid in waiting, in Oriental costume, but no menial labor® 
she do. And at evening, when she returns to Chinatown; 
Chinese flapper has changed her Oriental costume for the I 
gowns from American shops. 

Old John Chinaman bought his wife in the open market.’ 
belonged to him, and was cut off forever from her family w 
he -paid his cash for her. His 
granddaughter, the bobbed-haired 
flapper, so stunningly like her 
American sister that only the black 
almond eyes and ivory skin identify 
her, will have none of that. She 
is an American citizen, can earn her 
own living, and she insists upon se- 


ON THE EDGE OF THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


Chinatown is situated on the edge of the financial district in the shadoy 
some of San Francisco’s greatest office buildings. The colony is almo: 
old as San Francisco itself, for in 1852 the Chinese already numbered bet 
three and four thousand. How thoroughly the section has been America 
is obvious from the costumes of these Chinese girls looking over the city - 


the roof of this modern building devoted to Chinatown’s business. 


WIRCH, 1929 


tig her own hus- 
ani Old John China- 
sar would turn over 
is grave at that 
dec but the young 
mai who rates as her 
ifoyfriend, the one she 
heat school and who 
uted her at the 
noes, agrees with 
errather than with 


‘Geial notions strike at 
‘fh very roots of 
‘Chatown society. 
ingyry one of the 17,- 

inhabitants of 


rit and the families 
jnturn adhere to one 
“oranother of twenty 
‘togs or guilds, which 
(far in their turn af- 
lfihted each with one 
i) o0:the Six Companies, 
(foi political units. A 
‘Cinese clings tena- 
ciusly to his family, 
bying his goods from 
arelative, if possible, 
fad selling to other 
rlatives. Separating 
te woman from her 
fmily at marriage 
fevented a surplus of 
‘imily ties, in the old 
; ays, but the self- 

termination of the 
‘(hinese flapper is 
_ ceaking down the 
ystem. 

And East and West 
}re mixing in other 
_yays. Not long ago it 
vas decided that what 
chinatown needed was 
ood opera. The eld- 
ts of the community 
\pproved the idea, hop- 
ng that the opera might wean the 
younger generation away from the 
‘movies. Something like a quarter of 
a million dollars was raised to bring 
the finest artists of China across the 
Pacific and a new opera house rose 
on Grant Avenue on the former site 
of a slave den. The opera played to 
a full house from the start and the 
following year a second opera com- 
‘pany was supported by Chinatown. 
Both flourished, but an unexpected 
thing happened. The younger women 
of Chinatown, after the manner of the 
West, made the opera the occasion for 
a display of beautiful gowns of West- 
ern mode. Soon all were busy “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses.” The opera 
soon changed the evening life of 
Chinatown. 

“Before the opera came the Chinese 
people stayed home in the evening and 
social intercourse was within the 
family,” a Chinese friend explained re- 
cently. “After the opera came the 
young people began giving supper par- 
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CHINATOWN’S FIFTH AVENUE 


Kipling’s description of Chinatown as “a ward of the city of Canton set down in the most 
eligible business quarter of the city” no longer fits the Chinese quarter. Since the fire in 
1906 the typical Oriental squalor has disappeared and the gaudy ornamentation and oc- 
casional pagoda-like roofs on modern buildings do not conceal the fact, that Chinatown is 
thoroughly Americanized. This view shows Grant Avenue, Chinatown’s most pretentious 


thoroughfare. 
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Courtesy Pictorial California 


YOUNG CHINA 
Young China goes to American schools and is 
thoroughly Occidental in manners and clothes. How- 
ever, after the session at the city schools, the children 
are often taught by Chinese teachers. 
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ties and _ inviting 
friends to each other’s 
houses. 

“That made them 
want finer homes, so 
they could entertain, 
and pretty soon China- 
town had several class 
A apartment houses 
with elevators and high 
rents. Next they 
wanted country homes 
and now many 
Chinese families have 
homes across the Bay 
or down the Penin- 
sula.” 


“Where do they get 


I} CANTONFLE: 
BEAUTY SHOF 


the money for all 
thawes 
Olin, — celeyai4i, 4 rey revi 


yourself,” he replied. 
“Chinatown is wealthy. 
Maybe they don’t look 
like it, but most of 
these little shops mean 
companies with a 
quarter of a million 
dollars capital.” 

That is one of Lady 
Luck’s little jokes. 
John C hinaméa-n, 
crowded in dingy 
hovels in the early 
days, made Grant Ave- 
nue property worth- 


less, but today this 
same avenue, just off 
the fashionable San 


Francisco shopping 
district, and mecca for 
tourists in the city, is 
valuable business prop- 
erty. 

Thrifty, industrious, 
the Chinese have gath- 
ered dollars from 
China, from California 
and from _ virtually 
every tourist who came 
to San Francisco. They 
have kept their dollars 
in Chinatown and increased them 
many fold. Today the third and 
fourth generations feel affluent 
enough to demand fine apartments, 
country homes and high-powered auto- 
mobiles. 

Loo Kern, before mentioned, is a 
shining example of these modern 
young Americans of Chinese birth 
who are running Chinatown.  Trek- 
king about bareheaded, with open col- 
lar and sport jacket, he looked more 
like a college boy than manager of 
one of Chinatown’s most important 
institutions, the telephone exchange. 

This unique unit of the Bell sys- 
tem, housed in a picturesque little 
pagoda, jammed between brick build- 
ings, with black columns, green 
lanterns, upturned roofs and_ golden 
trimmings, is the very nerve center of 
Chinatown. Inside, behind a screen of 
glass and ebony, sits a row of Chinese 
hello girls, some bobbed-haired, in knee 
skirts and silk stockings, others 

(Continued on page 54) 
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FAMAGUSTA, SEAPORT OF CYPRUS 


The most conspicuous building in Famagusta is the old Venetian Cathedral, now a mosque. A poor round minaret may be seen grafted on to the | 

tower like a sprout on a stump. This incongruous marriage of Christian and Moslem ecclesiastical architecture is not uncommon in Cyprus. All t 

churches that became mosques when the Turks took the island in 1571 remain so even now that it is a British crown colony. England prides he 
self on forcing no religious changes on her colonists. 


ACROSS THE OX-GAITED ISLAND OF CYPRUS 


Along the Old Venetian Bulwarks at Famagusta—Visiting an Exiled Arab 
Potentate—Moslem and Greek Life in the Mountain Villages. 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 
Photographs by the Author. 


by one H. H. Kitchener in 1882. It shows a ham-shaped 

island in the eastern Mediterranean, its shank pointing 
with scorn at what is left of Turkey, dimly seen forty miles 
away. With 3,584 square miles it is the largest island in the 
Mediterranean except Sicily and Sardinia. It takes its name, 
Kypros (pronounced at home “keep-ros” or ‘“‘cheap-row’’) 
from the Greek word for copper, probably—later we shall find 
why. On the north coast is the Kyrenia range, rising to 3,343 
feet; and towering often into the clouds, the center of the island 
culminates in Mt. Troodos, one of the several Mt. Olympuses 
of ancient times, at 6,406 feet. The plain between, in which 
lies Nicosia, is sixty miles long and from ten to twenty wide. 
Most of its rivers are mountain torrents in the rainy season and 
not much or nothing at all the rest of the year. A tree-scanty, 
ill-watered island blazed upon for many centuries by a generally 
cloudless sun. 

In the olden days Cyprus was a favorite abode of the Greek 
deities. Here the gods and goddesses of old lived, loved, and 
fought. Astarte, Aphrodite, Venus, or whatever you are ac- 
customed to call the goddess of love, fruitfulness, beauty, and 
their attendant misfortunes, made this almost her principal resi- 
dence. Most of the immortal great and many of the mortal of 
ancient Greece have been in Cyprus. Waves, layers of history, 
have swept over it, each leaving a little sediment behind. It 
is first audibly mentioned in 1450 B.C. Tholmes or Ptolemy 
of Egypt conquered it—probably not for the first time. 


1HE map of Cyprus still most seen there is that surveyed 


Herodotus says Amasis the Egyptian reconquered it about 54 
B.C., then Cambyses of Persia ten years later, who ruled Egy] 
also. Phoenicians, Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, Crusaders, Jew 
Turks, English have in their turn ruled over it. 

The Turks misruled the island for three centuries until, a 
June 4, 1878, England took it, in a way England has, for tk 
duration of the war she and the Turks were just then wagin 
against the Russians. I am assured by a most reputable English 
man that the British got Cyprus by mistake. According to h 
version, Lord Palmerston went to Harrow or Eton, and cot 
sequently knew no geography. England really wanted Cret 
with its one splendid harbor. But Palmerston’s secretary we 
ill that morning, and milord was so unwise as to go and see tk 
Sultan on his own. After the coffee and the dancing girls an 
the ribald stories, Palmerston told the Sultan he wanted a 
island in the Mediterranean whose English name began wit 
“C,” though he could not exactly remember the rest of it. A 
the Sultan was either wise or indifferent, having many islan¢ 
to give away in those halcyon days, he had his medicineme 
identify the plot in question and told his Etonian guest to g 
ahead and take it home with him. England felt that might n¢ 
quite be cricket and that her altruism might be misunderstoo 
if the map of the world was so openly disturbed. So she le: 
the island where it was and sent out young Englishmen to teac 
it how to behave. But she bungled into good luck again; fc 
the plain of Nicosia is one of the finest airdromes in the work 

Cyprus paid nominal tribute to Turkey until the World Wa 
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here was a shadowy sovereignty by the 
n. England administered it under a 
ention, establishing a kind of pro- 
rate, and there were always British 
s there. On November 5, 1914, she 
ally annexed it, and in 1925 made it a 
n colony. Thus exit Cyprus from his- 
; enter into Nirvana. Many a mile- 
along the island roads bearing the de- 
V (crown) R as well as E R and GR 
the temperamentally suspicious ob- 
er to suspect that the gods had this 
in mind some time ago. 
s nearly as England has been able to 
t them, her new crown colonists are 
t 325,000 in number. Four-fifths of 
inhabitants are Greeks, most of the 
rs Moslem Turks. Syrians in a few 
t districts make up most of the 3,200 
ple outside those categories. Many vil- 
s have no Turks. They say the bulk 
the inhabitants are not real Greeks, but 
antines or Pontines, as the Greeks of 
a Minor are called. The language they 
ak is different enough from that of 
dern Greece and her islands so that a 
n from Cyprus is easily recognized. The 
bient Cypriote language, a dialect of an- 
t Greek, was written in characters only 
ently deciphered. 
hen I took deck passage from Beirut In 
Cyprus I found fifty members of the 
erican Academy at Larnaca braving 
ilar accommodations. Besides, being al- 
dy May, it was cooler on the hatch coy- 
than in the drygoods-box-like staterooms 
the little Egypt-to-Turkey coasting 
amer. Many of the boys had never be- 
re been off their island, and they had left it this time only 
g enough to trounce the American University of Beirut in 
otball—or rather, its anemic European relative, soccer. 
There were among us many pilgrims on their way to Mecca. 
veral of them had come down from Damascus with me. For 
costs no more to go from Syria to Port Said by way of Cyprus 
an direct; and Ibn Sa’ud has not yet seen fit to reopen the 
erland route by the still Lawrence-disrupted railway to 
edina. Some of the future hadji stretched out on their rugs 
own in the hold, others along the hatch covers, the women 
till wearing their veils. 
As fellow deck passengers there were also half a hundred 
uge turtles from Alexandretta. I could barely lift one of the 
mallest, yet they cost only a few shillings each at the one spot 
n the Mediterranean where they are caught—and twice that 
yer slice in Cairo’s tourist hotels. They travel even to London. 


quest. 


Now and then a sailor threw water on them, and canvas was 
spread over them during the hot hours of the day. They lay 
1elpless and disgruntled on their backs, evidently with no means 
For in spite of 


»f defence or retaliation for this treatment. 


ts agricultural methods are very primitive. 


A RUINED ABBEY 


many parts of 
churches and abbeys recall the days of 
Venetian supremacy and the Frank con- 
For nearly three centuries—from 
1192 to 1489—Cyprus was ruled by the 
Lusignans who introduced the feudal sys- 
tem and other institutions of Western 
Europe. 


CYPRUS AT WORK 


cyprus is a poor and unproductive island and the inhabitants do as little as possible to improve its condition. 
orests, but today it is almost denuded of trees and according to the English reforestation will take at least sixty years. 
The farmer in the center picture, for instance, uses a plow of wood with one handle. 
here is no water system, which explains the necessity for such a water wagon as that seen on the left. 


their savage sticking out of big, ugly-looking 
heads that made some of us fear for the 
legs on which we picked our way among 
them, we all soon learned to follow in the 
bare footsteps of the sailors and those 
passengers familiar unto contempt with 
them, who stepped on their tile-like bellies 
as nonchalantly as on the deck itself. Even 
then the creatures did not so much as grunt, 
as you might expect, but merely squirmed, 
if anything. They would not even bite 
when invited, and seemed to sleep. Perhaps 
they dreamed, for their flappers beating on 
the bare deck often woke us during the 
night. 

The haughty first- and second-class 
passengers missed all this, and also the 
Arab-like songs which the students seemed 
to prefer to the few American songs they 
knew. Unlike those of us who are always 
traveling, they did not mind losing a night’s 
sleep. I did get a few cold snatches of 
light sleep on the bare deck. But the space 
available for each of us on the slightly 
sloping hatch-covers was too short and too 
hard; and the place in the bow with more 
room had the disadvantage of a strong wind 
blowing up on us through the anchor holes. 

There was a crescent moon; and at 2 A.M. 
a wise man, who had once been to sea be- 
fore roused us all by announcing that Greco 
light was in sight, followed by much pro and 
con discussion as to the truth and impor- 
tance of this statement. Cabin passengers 
also missed the sunrise—and orders from 
gruff Arab seamen to get up and move 
while they washed down the decks. 

We tied up soon after sunrise before 
Othello’s Tower in the old Venetian walls of Famagusta. Near 
it an aged church-mosque of the same gray stone is now a gaso- 
line warehouse. Lest you have forgotten Famagusta, it is the 
“Seaport in Cyprus” where one Desdemona lost her life as the 
result of the probably false gossip of a surly fellow named lago. 
A semi-English family with Cypriote blood now occupies the 
house on top of the city wall which is the reputed residence 
of Othello in his Iago-weakened days. If the jealous Moor 
actually lived there, most of our Shakespearian stage settings are 
far too lavish, and they forget the chickens, stray dogs, and 
similar properties—not to mention the magnificent flowers grow- 
ing in more or less whitewashed gasoline tins. 

On the dock, baskets of oranges, lemons, and the like, awaited 
shipment. While the teachers struggled to make the students 
occupy the poor as well as the good automobiles provided to 
take them back to Larnaca I went for a walk on the wall. It 
is one of the most impressive city walls in the world—a huge 
stone thing as broad as a boulevard, its moat full of evergreen 
trees whose tops barely reached that of the wall itself. Files 
of camels plodding in through the narrow gates looked out of 


the island ruined 


Once the island was renowned for its 


The island needs industries, 
Even in Nicosia 
The ox-cart on the right is heavily 


loaded with sheaves. 
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place; a camel does on an is- 
land anyway. ; 
trucks and 
went in and 


ancient walls z “nS, 
irrigated by i- 
nals and presided or by 
urly Turks who complain of 
trespassing even for photog- 
raphy 
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: if ££ as “44 ta¢ £ 
We were off eventually for 
Larnaca, three teachers, a 
er 4 4 +t ay s } 
spoiled DOY, 2nd if 
car. Sheep, mules, 
q 14 “ay oar Se 
seepieieg two-wheeled 


7 
are good reasons why chaui 
te 


urs ‘are not in too great a 
hurry. The cart drivers are 
us sually asleep; the road fre- 
quently blocked. Mules learn 


to swing over to the left (for 
Cyprus “bas that insular Eeng- 
lish custom) when they bear 
a car coming, but slowly, as oy ede 
preferred not to preg 3 all 9 ‘ 
their drivers, least three hu 
I sped inland late that after- Lefkara lace. 
noon in a missionary sidecar 
to the island capital, Nicosia. 
The road was filled with homing peasants of both 
many women as men. Two women, or a ¥ 
each donkey, the woman always behind and 
the man, in the freedom of his sex, perhaps 
passengers, if not three, rode on every donkey, 
on a mule; carts carried 
many pedestrians from among the unlucky 
a lon g hand-forged sickle. 
Vicosia is said to be named for the Nile god of fertility. 
It is surrounded by an old Venetian wall of stone, round, or 
rather star-shaped, the summit so wide that it has good-sized 
fields between its two stone ramparts. Rope-makers are work- 
ing, donkeys grazing, loafers loafing in the dusty shade. In the 
streets are den- like “shops in which is carried on the same long- 
hour, unhurried, yet industrious and patient handwork as in 
all the East and a part of Europe. Men and boys make mando- 
lins, polishing and varnishing them to beautiful colors out in 
the street or in shaded shop doorways. There are huge bags 
of cotton in other shops; dirty wool, sorted and clipped by 
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SEXES, as 
yorman and a man, on 
sitting 
astride. 
three or four 
dozen or more, and there were 


sidewise, 


Two 


every one Carrying 
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women. In little holes-in-the-wall leather is sold and shoes are 
made. The  black- 

smith shop is a 

yeritable Vulcan’s 

| den. Milling, grind- 
i ing of flour an d 
pounding of brass, 
are all done in the 

main streets. Round 

loaves of bread 

weighing several 

pounds are dumped 


into an open cart and 
delivered like so 
much coal. Farther 
on silver workers are 
making those in- 
tricate trinkets some 
people like. Farther 
still, tinsmiths turn 
gasoline cans into 
useful things. In the 
very middle of one 
of the busiest nar- 
row streets is the 
tomb of a Moslem 
holy man _ covered 
with an iron grating. 
Vehicles maneuver 
like tugboats to turn 
the adjacent corner, 


THE SIESTA HOUR 


Everyone in Cyprus takes a siesta for one or 


two hours in the middle of the day. These 

two dozing Cypriotes are wearing the typical 

baggy trousers that contain enough cloth to 
clothe several men. 
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Sheriff of Mecca a 
king of the Hejaz. 


puted lineal descends 
Mah OE, father of 
rence’s “prophet” Feisa 
King of Irak, 
Abdullah, C 
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well-treed 


i to be the richest town 
ake are sold by the men of 
id that in America there are at 
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St treeted 


ot Nicosia. 
I called on him tt 


rs of 2 morning, on 
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“4 say 
ass way 
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spacious but not too wellia 
walls to the city. Though nine had stra 


hotel outside the 


the retainers, mainly black, appea ared at the door and 
the simple central hallway pulling their undershirts 
Finally one of them told me that “His Majesty would 


graciously pleased” to have me come at 10:30. 

There was only one negro boy with him when I saw im 
and I had not been able to find an interpreter. I had, in fa 
left that to the ex-Grand Sheriff; and my Arabic is so decided 
sketchy that we talked mainly by signs, gestures, and silences 
especially silences. The king seemed even better at silence thi 
I. It was interesting to sit alone with the man from w 
Mecca had so long taken its orders. 

He had come into a corner front room opening on the pe 
and street-road and on the bush-lined side behind him. / 
preserved man of more than eighty, with keen eyes and a 
ish khaki reatiens skin he was “indeed healthy- Aooking C 
an age. white rope encircled his white cloth headdress 
simple Be burnoose covered him to the ankles. He dre 
his legs up on his semi-divan seat, clapped his hands three time 
Service was not all it might have been; he rang a small bd 
as if he did not much 
care for this effemi- 
nate Western form 
of summoning his 
henchmen. Yet 
Lawrence tells us this 
man used to tele- 
phone from Mecca 


to Jiddah! 


At length there 
broke out quick 


staccato shouts out- 
side, and in came a 
larg yer ne gro boy, in 
ichvaki, éstiowed by 
several other retain- 
ers, who presently 
backed out, and two 
Bedouin chiefs from 
Amman in Trans- 
jordania. I had made 
a snapshot the excuse 
for my call. Some- 
how my simple re- 
quest was transmit- 
ted from my mind to 
his. The old king 
was courteous, with 
a hint of the hos- 
pitality of the desert; 


IN THE FIELDS 


The country women, who do such a large pr 
portion of the work, generally cover the 
hair with a bright kerchief and wear lon 
sleeved, high-necked gowns. Most of tl 
women seen in the fields are Greek, 
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IN A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


ordinary village in Cyprus reflects vividly the poverty of the life, 

houses are crude structures of stone with roofs of tile or thatch. 

nary schools are furnished by the British Government and the Moslem 

Greek children alike attend them. Four-fifths of the island popula- 
tion are Christian Greeks, one-fifth Turkish Moslems. 


he was chary. He had no doubt had too many tricks played 
im by the West. First he wished to see some of my photo- 
ohs. In a thoughtless moment I handed him the precious 
| of my distant family. He accepted it at once, with many 
s of pleasure. Perhaps because he, too, had four children, 
ssibly because the feminine face was immodestly uncovered, 
stupid of me! I had been in Spanish and Arab countries 
bugh to know better than to show anyone anything I wished 
keep. Besides, in another pocket I had a ragged print of 
rself and another Oriental king, who had once hung a decora- 
in on me—by way of a department store, at my expense. 
rely that would have proved that I was fit to hobnob with ex- 
gs. 

He looked at the confiscated snapshot a long time and then 
t it up on his desk. He had the alleged interpreter tell me 
at he was not properly dressed, but that I might come hack 
he next Tuesday at the same hour 
d photograph him—and also the 
edouins from Amman, still waiting 
patiently on a side divan to talk with 
im. 

I had no idea of being back in 
ficosia the next Tuesday; and 
1 fact I was not. But I did happen 
9 get in the following Wednesday 
vening, and in passing the ex-king’s 
ungalow on Thursday morning, I hap- 
ened to remember ; and, it being about 
0:30, I dropped in. Surprise on the 
ace of Grand Sheriff Hussein, and 
omething a little stronger than that 
rom the not yet fully dressed blackish 
ervants. But 1 easily covered my 
racks with a little prevarication—im- 
lying that the interpreter and J under- 
tood each other so little that I had 
et the appointment down as Thurs- 
lay. 

His Majesty was graciously moved 
9 excuse my error. He beckoned me 
oward a chair and drew his feet up on 
is seat. On his desk, in a simple lit- 
le frame, was the lost picture of my 
amily, He clapped his hands, scowled 
| bit, rang his bell, scowled again, 
yhereupon in came the negro boy in 
haki, through whom I persuaded the 
dng to go out on the side porch and 
yose, though he still protested he was 
wot dressed properly for such an 


An old Venetian wall of 
capital of Cyprus, 


abouts: farmers, merchants, workmen. 


CAMELS AT NICOSIA 
stone surrounds 
Oddly enough, the camel which seems 
so out of place on an island is 
and one of the principal burden bearers 
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ordeal. The Bedouins 
from Amman had gone, 
glad no doubt that I had 
not returned in time to 
force them into so un- 
Koranica sin, The negro 
boy was sharply ad- 
monished over a_ royal 
shoulder to cease trying 
to sneak himself into the 
background of the pic- 
ture, and presto—the 
deed was done. 

I decided to walk 
through the heart of the 
island rather than dash 
around its coast roads 
to see mere cities and 
the indistinct ruins of an 
historic past. Friday is 
market day in Nicosia, 
and when J set out by 
Ford miail-and-passen 
ger service on Thurs 
day afternoon the road 
was filled with red pot- 
tery, ranging in size 
from a pint to a half 
barrel and carried on 
carts, donkeys and 
pedestrians. 

everyone in Cyprus takes a siesta from eleven to two or there- 
Cartmen recline on mats 
under trees; even the chauffeur falls asleep at the wheel. 
Public service cars stop for rest and refreshments at the 
driver’s favorite coffee-house on even a twenty-five-mile run. 
No wonder they live to a ripe old age on an island where 
napping is the principal occupation. But it was after three 
now. Whole families leisurely toiled in the fields, the baby 
propped up, in a patch of shade if possible. Men and women 
sit down to weed, to pull onions, to dig potatoes; kneel or squat 
to cut grain with big sickles, three or four stalks at a time, 
They thresh sitting in a chair on the ox-drawn threshing-sled 
—and get off now and then to sit on a rock and rest! 

I hit the grit at a junction coffee-house named Skarmo, while 
the mail and the rest of the passengers, 
consisting of a lame man and a one 
cyed woman with a wailing child, went 
on, after coffee and rest, to Limassol. 
On the seven-mile walk up a constant 
steep grade I saw one man on a 
donkey and, toward the end, a 
shepherd, whistling to his sheep. Some 
pines; greenness in spots; and at 
length upper and lower Lefkara ap 
peared, the smaller in a flat hollow be 
low, the red-roofed main one high on 
a rocky ridge. A queer stone-paved, 
mountain-minded place of tight streets 
and simple naive people with a primi 
tive hotel, After washing myself in 
the cracked basin, drying on the fresh 
handkerchief-sized towel I insisted 
upon, to the landlord’s wonder, I 
strolled out before the hotel where a 
crowd gradually coagulated about me, 
sefore long it gathered a fat man who 
spoke Iinglish, to whom I confided that 
I wanted a guide. Though most of 
the villagers considered the trip J 
planned impossible, a bootblack with 
his shop over a shoulder bespoke the 
position, When his ridiculous price 
had been brought down to merely an 
extravagant one we agreed, 

The fat man and a school-teaching 
youth who spoke better English and 
had moye understanding of the queer 

(Continued on page 56) 


A CENTENARIAN 


The people of Cyprus are remarkable for 


their longevity. This old crone, accord 
ing to the testimony of her fellow vil- 
lagers, was 113 years old. 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE PLUMED SERPENT CODERS 
A thousand years ago this pyramid was the focus of Mayan religious and social life and the center of the holy city of the Itzas which stretched f 
fifteen miles in every direction. It is estimated that Chichen Itza had at least a third and probably half a million population. In addition the 
were at least sixty major citics and many smaller ones in the Maya area. Among these cities five at least were bigger than Ancient Athens, | 
Zabylon, or Xanadu, or Carthage. 


sttved much of their 
‘Semanent” stone 
feitecture. Theirs 
ms a _ never-ending 
Gaile. And in the 
lof run they lost. 
he bitter history of 
Maya race is sym- 
zed and dramatized 
the story of the 
who were one of 
Mm great Maya na- 
ms. The Odyssey 
Sithe Itza even sym- 
beizes the history of 
mankind over the 
le of the world,— 
struggles and wan- 
Gings seeking a ful- 
fiment which is never 
fund, 
mlhe Itza were not 
@ally “migratory.” 
‘iey had developed 
@ agricultural and a 
y-building — civiliza- 
m before their long 
Wanderings began. 
at they had descend- 
| from wandering 
peoples. The ancient 
nell heaps along the 
orth Pacific Coast are 
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lonuments of the slow, painful travel of their Mongolian 
ncestors from the Orient to the Occident across the land 
ridge at the Bering Straits in prehistoric times, perhaps fifteen 
t twenty thousand years ago. These people were wild nomads, 
unting and fishing for food and gradually moving southward. 
‘hey knew no agriculture nor building art, and only the crudest 


i 
Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 


THE CHACMOOL OF CHICHEN ITZA 


It is not known over what sacrifices this brute god presided. Half reclining, his body 

supported on his elbows and his knees drawn up, he holds a bowl for incense or other offer- 

ings in the pit of his stomach. This statue was unearthed at Chichen Itza, but it is prob- 
ably Toltec work introduced into Yucatan after the decline of Mayan civilization. 


buildings had been completed. 


active in the world at that time, 
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domestic arts. The pre- 
cise race or races from 
which they sprang are 
not known, but it is 
probable that the in- 
tervening thousands of 
years in a new envir- 
onment changed their 
physical characteristics 


materially, until the 
American Indian is 
said to have only a 
Mongolian cast of 
countenance, 


The Maya race of 
the Itza first emerges 
from unrecorded ob- 
scurity about the time 
of the birth of Christ, 
which date marks the 
beginning of fifteen 
centuries of the high- 
est Maya culture. The 
earliest known dates 
are in the first or sec- 


ond) century, B.. (Gr 
and were found in 
Guatemala on _ stone 
monuments marking 


major events in their 
early history. The 
first seven centuries, 
A. D., were a time of 
great activity in city 


building, and by 650 a score of cities with hundreds of stone 
Then great migrations began, 
and one after another these cities, ranging up to populations of 
several hundred thousand people, were abandoned. The whole 
Early Empire district, the most densely populated and the most 
was left utterly desolate to 
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PATTERNS IN STUCCO AND STONE Courtesy Word Line 


One of the most striking features of Mayan architecture is the bewildering profusion of ornaments in stucco and stone with which their temples 

were adorned. These decorations range from the most intricate purely geometric designs and complex symbols to the figures of priest and heroes 

and the fantastic forms of beasts and gods, Within, the buildings were often covered with very remarkable mural paintings. ‘This picture shows 
the Casa de Mayas, one of the most interesting structures at Chichen Itza, a three-story building particularly rich in carvings, 


Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 


RECONSTRUCTING A MAYA BUILDING 


The limestone which abounds in the Mayan terri- 
tory was burned into lime which was then slaked to make mortar and applied to a mass of broken limestone. 
The facing stones were smooth on the outside and left rough hewn and pointed within. inal 


The typical Mayan construction was a faced concrete. 


be reclaimed by the unfriendly jungle, which always presses 
in for such a chance to wipe out the marks of man’s work. 

Nothing short of famine, flood or pestilence could have driven 
these people away after they had labored for a thousand years 
to clear the jungle, cut the stone, and erect their pyramids and 
palaces and temples. A devastating plague from which the 
population would flee as before the wrath of God would offer 
a logical explanation, but there are no records, nor legends, 
nor logical factors, to support such a theory. There are no 
physical evidences or historical data to point to floods. Fire 
or hurricanes could have destroyed only the thatched dwell- 
ings which would certainly have been rebuilt in short order. 
If military conquest had driven the Itzas away the cities 
would have been occupied by the conquerors, but this was not 
the case, as it is definitely known that after having teemed with 
active people these city sites were left without a soul except 
for the dead. Only famine offers a rational explanation, and 
the archeologists are now fairly well agreed that the Maya 
system of agriculture tended toward diminishing results, finally 
approaching the point of starvation. 

The thin soil permitted of only two years of use of any plot 
of ground for maize, followed by six or eight years during 
which it had to lie fallow for recovery and during which the 
jungle or bush tended to re-occupy the land. With the very 
large populations gathered around the principal centers it was 
necessary to work farther and farther out until it was not 
possible to support the people in the original locations. Whether 
this process of soil exhaustion or some other economic or mili- 
tary pressure or merely the inclination of peoples to seek new 
and greener fields caused these migrations, it must have been 
a bitter thing to abandon their big cities and to undertake the 
hardships which followed. 

Progressing northward, year by year, along the east coast of 
Yucatan, the Itzas finally occupied Chichen, in the north central 
part of the peninsula, in the eighth or ninth century. After 
two hundred years this city was also abandoned and the Itzas 
moved over to the west coast while another tribe known as the 
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Xiu occupied Chichen. Nati 
accounts declare that Chichen 
was destroyed and that the Xi 
then drove the Itza from thé 
west coast location and _ settle 
themselves there. The Itz 
wandered again for forty yea 
in the wilderness suffering gré 
privation, and finally, about’ 
year 1000 (or 1250, depen 
upon which of the two syst 
of chronology is accepted) thi 
re-occupied Chichen and enter 
the second great period of th 
Maya civilization known as © 
New Empire. A compact we 
made between the three cities 6 
Chichen, Mayapan and Uxmul 
Mayapan seems to have domi 
nated politically, while Chich 
was the great religious center, a 
least of later times. For tw 


development took place, 
the League of Mayapan do 
nated the entire Maya world. B 
finally dissension caused wai 
which resulted in the subjectio 
of Chichen by Mayapan with the 
help of Mexican (Nahuan) mer- 
cenaries. These Mexican if 
vaders were probably of Toltee 
culture and they were instrumen- 
tal in introducing new religious 
and artistic elements in Chichem, 
For the last time the Itzas 
were again driven afield. Drift 
ing south to Lake Peten in 
Guatemala they re-established 
themselves not far from the orig- 
homes of their ancestors 
who had lived in this district at 

the time of the First Empire, fourteen hundred years before. 
Here a settlement was established on an island in a lake and a 
successful defense against the Spanish invaders was maintained 
until only a hundred and fifty years ago. But by this time the 
civilization impulse had nearly died out and in contrast to the 
great city of Chichen, which stands as a magnificent monu- 
ment to the cultural life of the Itzas during the preceding 
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A SERPENT COLUMN 


The serpent motive, expressed in innumerable complicated variations, 

controlled the character of Mayan art. Only rarely is the serpent repre- 

sented realistically. Sometimes parts of other creatures were added to 

the serpent’s body such as the plumes of the trogan and quetzal and the 

teeth of the jaguar. At times a human head was placed between the rep- 
tile’s distended jaws. 
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REMOVING A NEW DISCOVERY 


nichen Itza and the other cities of the Mayan area still offer abun- 
ance of buried archeological treasures. These men are removing a thou- 
ind year old turquoise disk from a ruined temple I'a the background is 
seen the House of the Nuns. 


enturies of peace, their last town was only a primitive settle- 
nent of huts clustered on this island. 
So the circle is complete. The Itzas emerged from jungle 
arbarism to develop one of the highest civilizations known in 
he world from the standpoint of religion and its symbolism, 
rchitecture, fine arts and social organization. Their rise was 
‘bruptly interrupted after the first thousand years of work 
ivhen they were either driven or chose to wander for centuries, 
progressing slowly and painfully through the wild and inhos- 
vitable bush and from one temporary settlement to another 
intil finally they established themselves in peace, and again for 
‘wo or three hundred years continued their cultural progress, 
juilding for themselves an entirely new set of monuments in 
>xpression of their idea of man’s relationship to God and the 
universe. And even this final effort seems to have been futile 
for they were 
driven out to 
again wander 
aimlessly, the 
impulse of 
their, civili- 
Zao sone 
and their de- 
cline set in. 
The history 
of the Mayas, 
however, is 
not entirely a 
tragedy. We 
can climb to 
the top of the 
Castillo, and 
there in the 
serene tropical 
moonlight, for- 
getting the 
discomforts of 
fifa Glyn it 0X 
Catan -£et 
some small ap- 
preciation of 
the intense liv- 
ing they must 
have experi- 
enced in build- 
ing these white 
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WORSHIPING THE SERPENT-GOD 
In this sculptured stone lintel a Maya worshiper is 
represented before the serpeat-god from whose mouth 
issues a divine figure. Doubtless the human head in 
the serpent’s jaws was intended to signify that the 
creature possessed a human intelligence. 
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MAYA MASONRY Courtesy Ward Line 


That Mayas were splendid builders is obvious from their ruins. This 


_view of the Castillo at Chichen Itza shows the typical heavy carven col- 


umns and the sharply pointed arch of heavy stones held in place by a 
solid mass of concrete. 


monumental stone temples lying now so desolate under the night 
sky. The jungle bush was cleared from an area four times as 
large as the city of Chicago to make way for Chichen, the Mecca 
of the Maya race. In sharp contrast to the thousands of little 
primitive huts where the people lived, many groups of elaborate 
stone temples stand out dramatically, an expression of the su- 
preme dominance of religion in the Maya civilization. The 
Castillo, a great stone pyramid, a hundred feet high, was the 
focus of their fantastic civic and religious life. The huge plaza 
at its base, flanked by the Temple of the Warriors, the Colon- 
nade, and the big Ball Court served as forum, church and 
theater. The governmental and religious ceremonies were car- 
ried out on the Pyramid or on temple altars before the popu- 
lace gathered in the plaza. The most important rites were 
those given to appease some major god, and these involved 
human sacrifice. To understand even vaguely the meaning of 
such ceremonies one must picture them as carried out by those 
intensely religious people, who had been developing and elabo- 
rating their rituals for three thousand years. 

Let us try to reconstruct one of the ceremonies that took 
place hundreds of years ago—the sacrifice at the Sacred Pool. 
From the great Pyramid the Holy City stretches away for fif- 
teen miles in each direction over the flat limestone plain. The 
white temples lie silent in the first light of daybreak and the 
dying sea wind of the night scarcely wavers the blue smoke 
rising from each of fifty thousand palm thatched huts. A 
robed priest with a huge feathered headdress first appears at 
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the altar on the Pyramid and raises 
his hands toward the east to chant a 
sunrise ritual. The plaza at the base 
of the Pyramid is slowly filling with 
grave brown Maya men and women. 
A bank of them forms along the 
white stone processional way from 
the base of the Pyramid to the Sacred 
Pool, but none encroaches upon the 
Way, and a clearing is left around 
the little altar at the brink of the 
pool. 

In the sun-burned plain the pool 
itself is a cool, deeply shaded relief, 
the water seventy feet down, dark 
and placid. A silent suspense, grave 
but not somber, anticipates a solemn 
rite. The multitude is expectant, but 
not impatient. The Maya is the 
epitome of patience, a fine repose in 
every attitude. A shaft of sunlight 
strikes the top of the Pyramid, a 
deep, reedy note is blown from a 
gourd horn, and between rows of 
feathered and serpent-robed priests 
an apparition in white emerges high 
on the Pyramid temple. The sacri- 
fice is a lovely Maya girl of perhaps 
fifteen, her black hair falling long 
over her white robe. High, high 
above the Way she faces toward the 
Sacred Pool and raises her jeweled 
hands in gesture of obeisance and 
joy. For she has been chosen as a 
fit companion for the gods and will 
this day join them forever. 

Copal incense is burning on the 
altars. A slow chant is sung, rising 
and falling in a cadence both solemn 
and exultant. And slowly, her hands 
outstretched, the girl descends the 
great stairway of the Pyramid follow- 
ed by a group of priests and 
kings. Slowly, in rhythm with the 
song, she paces the white sacred 
way—she, the select one, the 
goddess-to-be. The suspense is 
already broken, for this maid is 
uplifted and unafraid, eager for 
the fulfillment of her great role. 
At the pool, while the chant 
rises to a climax of power and 
exaltation, she casts her jewels 
into the water before her, raises 
her hands to the sky, with the 
same grave air drinks the potion 
handed her by the head priest, 
and drowsily gives herself over 
to be cast, not to a grave in the 
pool, which will have only her 
bones, but to the tender hands 
of the gods who dwell in the 
wind and sun and sky. 


Such, if one may rely upon 
the records, the legends, and the 
imagination, must have been 
the ceremony of the Sacred 
Pool. For sheer dramatic in- 
tensity it has probably seldom 
been equaled in the world. We 
are inclined to think of all con- 
cepts of the universe except our 
own as barbarous, or at least 
superstitious. We seldom con- 
sider that each civilization be- 
lieves that which it must in 
order to adjust itself to the 
world as the world is found to 
be, and that a religion is great 


The art of the Mayas has had an historical importance in America as 
great as was that of Greece in Europe. This bas-relief, which is typical 
in its rich details, probably represents a slave or captive making 
obeisance to his kingly conqueror. 
elaborate headdress and ceremonial regalia and carries what is prob- 

ably a scepter. 
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in the degree to which if 
lived out by its follows 
On this measure, the religy 
of the Mayas was very gi 
and their cultural devel 
ment comparable to that) 
the Greeks and the God 
peoples, who also express 
magnificently a magnifice 
religious life. 

Only pitiful remnants 
this greatness remain. J 
Maya is still a handsome, sé 
respecting person, but 
Spaniards and the natu 
disintegration which seems to desta 
religious impulses have between the 
almost obliterated the old rituals fre 
Mayan life. At Muna we did see 
secret meeting place where on @ 
second day of May each year, if & 
rains haye not begun by that fim 
sacrifices of animals and precig 
things are made to the rain goe 
Even the Catholic churches are use 
sometimes for a confused mixture 
Maya and Christian ritual. And@ 
the popular Maya dances of todg 
are vestiges of ancient symbolism) 
Parts of the old Maya religion af 
still obscure. The Spaniards de 
stroyed nearly all records, and th 
hieroglyphs remain to this day largel 
undecipherable. It is known, hoy 
ever, that an elaborate and rigid cod 
of good and evil and reward an 
punishment was developed, not um 
like our own, with numerous god 
representing the benign and adve 
forces in the world: sun, rau 
death, and flood. And each god de 
manded some form of sacrifice. Bu 
human sacrifices were mad 
only to the major gods and a 
rare intervals. 

It all seems a little pathetic af 
this distance: their utter com 
fidence in the perfection and 
permanence of their systemy 
and their zeal in fulfilling it 
obligations, represented for 1 
now only in the heaps of white 
stone which were temples ané 
in the legend of their rites. 
But even to our modern minds 
it must seem sublime to have 
carved those stone cities out of 
a sun-blistered limestone jungle 
and to have sq infinitely elabo- 
rated their worship of the pow: 
ers which seemed to contre 
their) world, while their lives 
werg meager and primitive al 
most beyond our imagination. 

The world of Mayapan, the 
life of the Mayas, could be rep- 
resented for us in a striking 
pageant. The climax of the 
pageant might be the sacrifice 
at the Sacred Pool in Chichen. 
Let the stage set show Yucatan 
plain—an unbroken, flat. sky- 
line with a foreground of palm- 
thatched roofs, and rising above 
them the white pyramids and 
temples. Place the altar of the 
pool far up stage. Catch the 
grave immobility of the Mayas 

(Continued on page 44) 


THE TEMPLE OF THE WARRIORS 


In these two massive columns guarding the principal door- 
way to the Temple of the Warriors the familiar serpent 
motive of the Maya finds a spectacular expression. The 
huge heads seen at the foot of each column are compa- 
rable in workmanship to the sculpture of ancient Egypt 
and Assyria. The curious carven capitals that seem to 


defy the laws of gravitation are structurally unique. 


Photo vy A. Hyatt Verrill 
HOMAGE TO HIS CONQUEROR 


The king is richly attired in an 


Hieroglyphic writings serve as decorative motives. 
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HAVE come to Arles. It is full of peaceful ruin and strange 
uietude. I arrived in the evening, at the setting of the sun, 
and stood upon the great bridge which spans the Rhone. The 
‘lay like a sheet of molten gold to tempt human avarice. Black 
mers, like serpents, glided silently beneath the bridge, and a 
wot poplars rose on the far bank to form an impenetrable wall 
urple. It glowed with a sinister fire, as if drawing life from 
weakened day, and the sky immediately above it paled. Pres- 
y its pallor was succeeded by a haze of green and blue, which 
iden whirlpool sucked into its vortex as it might have sucked 
i@souls of men damned for their greed. 
his whirlpool lay within a wide river that lapped the walls of 
tadel of cloud, encircling them like a moat. From the towers 
" rosy pennants high against the sky, and I fancied that at 
tvals I saw the gleaming silver of upraised trumpets, and heard 
stirring call to arms: But if a struggle there were, I know not 
w the issue went, for it was taken out of the sky and over the 
stern horizon. The whirlpool and the moat faded, the pennants 
re hid, the ramparts crumbled to a grey-gold dust, and the last 
aw was Of a great confusion in the west ; and then peace, beneath 
oit and silky sky, a sweet murmur in the cypress trees, and a 
rgle by the bridge as the waters of the Rhone passed beneath it. 
t had been an agreeable vision, which not even the barren 
rerity of my hotel could wholly banish, though indeed it was 
miserable house in which to lodge myself, with rooms vast and 
aughty and dark, and a lounge like the reading-room of a public 
brary. Better by far were the shabby cafés in the Place du 
orum, where light, and some degree of jovial inconsequence, 
ited from my heart the sense of impending doom which had 
fen inspired by the 
ptel. There is an- 
her hotel adjoin- 
ig it. JI am not 
re that it is better, 
at it very probably 
:; Henry James 
ecalled these self- 
ame houses with a 
lerance that hon- 
red him, but with 
sense of baffled 
urt that is amus- 
ig. ‘The night had 
taled to the melan- 
holy gloom of two 
treet lamps in the 
quare, and a litter 
f cigarette ends on 
he deserted pave- 
rents of the Place 
u Forum, when I 
assed to my sad 
hamber of rest. 
The next morn- 
ig I did my pious 
uty, purchased a 
et of tickets ena- 
ling me to visit all 
ne ruins and an- 
quities, and wan- 
ered patiently, at 
wenty - five cen- 
mes a peep, from 
1e aréna to the 
reater, the theater 
» the cathedral, and 
ence to the Mu- 
se Lapidaire. What 
nese things show, 


BEFORE THE ANCIENT CATHEDRAL OF ST. TROPHIMUS 


The old cathedral at Arles is named after Saint Trophimus, said to have been a disciple of Saint 

Paul, who introduced Christianity into this Roman city in the first century. Consecrated in 606 and 

many times remodeled it still possesses a magnificent twelith century portal which is perhaps the 

finest in Provence. Six columns resting upon lions flank the door. The lintel, the tympanum and 
the sides are richly adorned with Biblical subjects. 
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THE IM‘PERIAL CITY OF “PROVENCE 


Rome’s Outpost in Southern France—The Arlesian of Today—One of the 
Loveliest Cities of the Midi 


: By ROY ELSTON 


above ail else, is the important part which Arles has played in the 
history of the world from the time of the Greek colonies. Under 
the Romans, as Arelate, it was one of the most significant centers 
on this side of the Alps, and became an important naval and com- 
mercial port connected by canal with the Golfe de Fos. We know, 
lor example, that Julius Caesar had twelve vessels of war con- 
structed and equipped at Arles during the siege of Marseilles. 
From the same source we learn that Arelate’s industry and com- 
merce were in a high state of development, and that weapons of 
a rare perfection were manufactured there. An example of the 
metal-work done at Arles is preserved in the Copenhagen museum. 

Of their skill in architecture we have the evidence of our own 
eyes. There is the amphitheater, wonderfully preserved, of which 
so much has been said that there is little leit for me to say; and 
I advise those who wish to study this great structure closely to 
read Sir Theodore Cook’s Jn Old Provence, which is more authori- 
tative than I can ever hope to be. But I found great joy in wan- 
dering aimlessly among the tiers of worn seats, chasing green 
lizards. Whenever my thoughts are antiquarian they are accom- 
panied by visions of green lizards: the breed haunts every ancient 
stone from El Djem to Athens and from Arles to Rome, so that 
in extravagant moments I can almost fancy them to be the souls 
of ancient Greece and Rome incarnate! 

As for the theater, that is of a beauty incomparable, though of 
all its vastness, designed to hold sixteen thousand spectators, little 
remains except two fine columns and a section of the entablature. 
It has been sufficiently restored to make possible the presentation, 
in modern days, of classical and Provencal plays performed, as 
a rule, by members of the Comédie Francaise; but that is a conceit, 
like the revival of 
peasant crafts 
among peasants 
who no longer think 
as such. The thea- 
ter was sadly muti- 
lated by religious 
fanatics of the fifth 
century, and in 
1664 a monastery 
was built on the ac- 
tual site of the 
stage. Says my au- 
thority : “A terribly 
inharmonious 
thought is sug- 
gested by the fact 
that throughout the 
Middle Ages, and 
up to the Renais- 
sance, the common 
name given to the 
sole surviving pair 
of columns was the 
‘Fourches de Rol- 
land.” Modern 
poets have seen the 
shape of a lyre in 
their graceful lines; 
but if we are to 
think that ‘Fourches 
de Rolland’ means 
ve ‘Fourches Patibu- 
es =4~—silaires’ we must con- 
© Ewing Gallowey clude that the ruin 
was used as a gib- 
bet on which were 
hanged those male- 
factors who had 
been imprisoned in 
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the ‘Tour Dominante’ above the 
southern arches, or perhaps in 
the “Tour de Rolland,’ which is 
the highest tower added to the 
Roman amphitheater. Such a 
conclusion, followed as it is by 
the settlement of a convent upon 
desecrated stage, suggests 
that a spot once consecrated to 
the drama will never be without 
its innate possibilities of tragic, 
as of comic happenings.” 
It is pleasant to vary one’s 
ly of ee stones by mix- 
ae the people, and 
them at their normal 
hat is agreeable 
here in Provence, and 
Ily at Arles. The people 


cannot be very different today 
f what they have always 
been, and though I have stayed 
many times, and for lengthy 
periods, at Arles, I have never 


become properly accustomed to 
the fact that I was living among 

people over whom two thou- 
years had passed with its 
ifying influence. 

The Arlesian of today is pos- 
sessed of the circumspection, the 
2 the courage and the 
it, incisive and slightly 
of the Gauls; to the 
Romans he owes his cult of citi- 
zenship, his vigorous will and 
t for knowledge, his ardent 
enthusiasm for games in the 
al unphi theater, and his inviolable 
tality. Gervais of Tilbury, 
interested witness of ihe “shyled of tire cance are 
thirteenth century, well de- Romanesque and the Soe 
scribes the character of the umns with fluted p 
Arlesians. Gervais was English 
by birth and in 1209 was male marsh 
by the Emperor Otho IV. 

He lodged at Arles for a considerable period, and there wrote 
his book, Otia inperakaee in which he draws a portrait of the 
Provencaux, of which a great deal applies particularly to the 
Arlesians. They are, he say: Ss, wise in council, endowed with initia- 
tive, and well suited for action a SS it meets with their views. 
Although they only make use of 
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al of the realm of Arles 
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IN THE CLOISTERS 


the In the beautiful old cloisters adjoining the cathedral of Saint Trophimus 
curiously 
Even in the Gothic portions Classic col- 
ilasters and ornate Corinthian capitals have been used. 
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They are fond of good 
and spend more than 

afford to procure it. Yet 
courage enables them ip 
famine, cold and heat; andj 
ing strong and robust, im 
perance has no dangers i 
them. It follows that “they 
a very impressionable 
independent, quick to anger 
vainglorious. On the wh 
people, Gervais concludes, 
more capable of well doing f 
der good leadership, or of game § 
astray if left to themselves. | 
Christianity was introdm | 


SAME Ce hes 


into this Roman city in the & 
century, by Saint Tropht 
said to have been a disciple | 
Saint Paul, and to have dem 
cated an oratory to the Vi 
Fae her death. By him 
established one of the most# 
fluential centers of the ch 
in Gaul, and to him is the 
Cathedral of Arles ji 
It is, I think, unquestionably 
the most beautiful Romanesgie 
church in Provence; and in si 
ing this we must remember tat 
Saint Gilles’ is on the other Si 
of the Rhone, in Languedag 
This Cathedral of Arles was 
founded in 606 on the ruins @f 
the Roman Pretorium, and wa 
thoroughly restored, not always 
with the best results, in 1860) 
The great feature of St. Ta 
phime’s is its magnificent west 
ern porch. I wished for @ 
ladder that I might climb among 
the hierarchy of heaven sculp 
tured on this marvelous fa 
It is an exquisite family group) 
weathered to a rich brown against the otherwise plain grey fagadeg 
and from the market-place in front you get the illusion of woow 
carvings. God the father, encircled by the emblems of the Evan 
gelists, is represented on the tympanum; the Apostles are on the 
lintel below, beni ignly countenancing the conduct of the world @ 
the market beneath them; and on ‘the arch above are sculptured 
the busts of angels. A frieze, prolonging the lintel, shows thé 
elect on the left and the damned on the right, and under this & 
another frieze in which is represented the Adoration, the Kings 


From “Picturesque France” 


mingled—the Roman, the 


RUINS OF IMPERIAL ROME 
A theater designed to hold sixteen thousand spectators and a great arena designed to hold twenty-six thousand are sufficient to indicate the impor- 


tance of Arles in Roman times. 
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Known as the “Gallic Rome,” 


Arelate, as it was called by the ancients, had a population of 100,000. The arena, 
which is seen in the left-hand picture, is built in two stories of sixty arch es. 


which shows a close view of one of the corridors. 


The durable nature of the masonry is obvious from the center picture 
At the right is all that remains of the theatre. 
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Herod and the Massacre of the 
You see St. Trophime and 
Sphen among the larger figures of 


interior is uninspiring, a circum- 
for which the restorers are in 
degree responsible. The long nave 
a bare tunnel through a limestock 


ty. There are no statues of con- 
ce, but one or two good pictures 
ye a glance. There is, for example, 
agreeable Adoration. 

the western wall of the south 
@pt there is an interesting painting 
e fifteenth century showing the 
ncial Council of Arles. Several 
rtant ecclesiastical councils were 
at Arles in the early centuries of 
hristian era, and the conversion of 
@#ountryside from paganism was, for 
ig time, largely directed from this 
In view of that, one would expect 
@interior to represent much more 
pletely the history of Christianity in 
, but from all that is visible the 
t Church of Saint Trophime might 


efforts of its builders seem to have 
devoted to that very remarkable 


e pretty cloister, with its charming 
wited columns, reached by a staircase 
@m the south transept. 


sad . 2 eee f eo . = 
THE OLD COSTUME OF ARLE 
The old costume which formerly added so much charm 
to Arlesian life is rarely worn by the women nowadays. 


The women, however, have not lost their good looks 
which, it is said, are a heritage of Greek ancestors. 
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half-asleep; here and there, by groups 
of poplars, and once on some logs by 
the canal, were lovers, who had chosen 
that twilight hour which is so dear to 
lovers. It is the hour when a boy and 
girl may sit in wordless communion, the 
wind blowing softly through their hair, 
with a hint of vineyards and lavender 
in its breath. How solemnly they sit, 
hand in hand, without a care in the 
world, so filled they are with the joy 
of love, and so comforted by the sym- 
pathy of gathering night. Summer twi- 
light has much to answer for. 

Much indeed. As I entered the Arle- 
sian Alyscamps there were strange whis- 
pers in the cypress trees. It was like 
walking on the field of Ardath. From 
the ruins of Saint Honorat, which lie at 
the end of the avenue, I almost fancied 
I could hear a solemn Kyrie Eleison, but 
it was probably a night bird, over- 
whelmed by the twilight like the lovers 
on the banks of the canal. Or perhaps 
I myself was thus overwhelmed, and 
thus deceived; for the dusk was very 
beautiful, almost sadly beautiful, and the 
air was faintly harmonious as if it bore 
the last notes of laughter from the now 
silent vineyards. 

I sat upon one of the open sarcophagi, 
opposite a great tomb inscribed with the 
names of half a dozen brave citizens of 
Arles, who were consuls at the time of 


)pposite to Saint Trophime is the 
sée Lapidaire. I confess that these 
il museums usually fatigue me. I do not care for heads like 
pe of battered pugilists, bundles of uncommunicative torsos, 
ys on rows of stone fragments as shapeless as a geologist’s 
ection. But at this little museum there is much that is of 
itive value, aesthetic and scholastic. I stood a long while by 
beautiful head of what, clearly, was a young patrician boy. 
sweet expression of innocence lies softly in the upturned eyes, 
fl in the set of the lips there is a hint of destined greatness. One 
preciates the strength and beauty of this head by contrast with 
adjacent one, also of a boy, in which the cherubic face entirely 
ks character or nobility, and was probably moulded without 
yy model save that of tradition. Here, also, there is a head of 
arcellus, who died young, and set the whole Roman empire 
eping. 
I pottered about the Musée Lapidaire longer than I had intended 
That was because it made a mockery of my prejudices against 
useums, and partly because I had the place to myself. What 
akes it more than usually agreeable is its local character, so that 
u1 feel a certain accord with the figures and relics it contains. 
ou are admitted for the moment as a citizen of Arles though 
esently you pass on; and they accept you in their company with 
gentle hospitality, and speed you on your journey with the quiet 
re of scholars. Helpful, too, is the character of their meeting- 
ace, which is the old church of St. Anne, divided into ten chapels. 
ch one filled with sarcophagi, columns, stelae or figures—Jesus 
d the Apostles cheek by jowl with 
enus and her votaries, and a kindly 
int with his eye on the exquisite 
aperies of a dancing mznad; so 
acefully she dances that I fear the 
ostles and cherubim and _ saints 
ust often be diverted from their  WiWvauisiireig Se 
ayers, as who would not be? AT = call HUN 
The dusk had gathered when I left VA i Ml: 
e Musée Lapidaire. There was a if iF i 


feet quiet about the town as if it Uy thy pia) ali 
d wearied of the heat of the day, ay Ne j) 
d now rested to feel the cool breath ih i \ \ 
evening on its cheek. Even the \ \\\\ SEY j / 
1one seemed to flow more quietly; Wt] eZ ye pi 


d with a sense of peace I left its 
nks to follow a canal. Beneath the 
auve sky the world lay hushed and 
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The mas, or typical farmhouse of the Midi, is a familiar sight 
along the roadways in the neighborhood of Arles. 


the great plague in 1720. All that is 
left of that horrible visitation is this 
tomb to its victims, who died that Arles might not perish utterly, 
and a shrine or two in gratitude to the saints for the deliverance 
of the people. The Blessed Virgin’s weeping, and the cries of 
Saint Roche, must have dejected all heaven for many a month. 
Tens of thousands were stricken and died before the heart of 
Jehovah was softened. But faith continued steadfast to the end, 
even in the whirl of secular brooms and the great secular burn-; 
ings in the market-place, and the shooting of secular arquebusiers, 
and the cleansing by secular authorities of the unspeakable dens 
in the arena. When all was over, and the breath of Arles and 
its countryside made sweet again, the weary consuls died, and 
shrines were raised to the blessed saints amid hallelujahs more 
fervent than ever. And for the consuls, a tomb in the Alyscamps. 

Now it was no longer dusk, but full night, starlit and clear. The 
inducement to reverie increased. The tombs no longer gaped 
wide from the desecration of science, but lay still and sleeping, 
with scarce a sound along the avenue save the rustle of a leaf. 
Not a ghost was abroad. I dare say the spirits of those who were 
buried here have no wish to return, for they must realise the 
unwisdom of that. It would be like a young man returning to 
the haunts of his childhood only to find everything changed, and 
every feature a mockery of his dreams. For although this guarded 
avenue is a sweet place, with a holiness no museum may rob it of, 
the old Champs Elysées is gone forever. 

It is proper that we should not think too much of the dead: 
we have little enough time to think 
of the living. 

But here on a_ warm night, 
with the wind in the cypress 
trees and the tombs of the dead in 
formal array, and with the influence 
of the past whispering to half-drugged 
senses, one may be pardoned a senti- 
mental sigh for the shrunken Alys- 
camps, which Christ himself pointed 
out to Saint Trophime as _ holy 
ground ; and, moreover, if you study 
closely this Alyscamps, you will ob- 
serve an epitome of the history of 
Arles, the one Imperial city of Pro- 
vence, an example of the glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome. 
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From a Drawing by Van Gogh 
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THE “BLACK METROPOLIS OF LANCASHIRE 


Manchester, the Stronghold of Industrial England—In the World’s Greatest 
Exchange—Aspects of English Business and Factory Life 


By H. V. MORTON 


a rich relation. 

It was that time between dusk and the full blaze of elec- 

tric light when the streets of Manchester fill with a curious uni- 

form blueness which IJ have seen in no other city in the world. 

The streets are high jet-black banks. Between them flows this 

blue river, the color of those large expensive Colmar grapes 

which one buys for people in convalescent homes. It seems as 

though the smoke has in some way become damp and is hang- 
ing in the air. 

Over the shining, greasy road-stones clattered the dray horses 
pulling wagons piled with white cloth. The rumble of wheels 
and the sharp clatter of hooves on stone is the characteristic 
sound of Manchester. It begins early and ends late. There 
was a clang of tram-car bells. Down the Colmar-blue avenues 
rang electric cars painted red and white, the only organized 
color in the streets of this sable monster. 

Manchester was going home after the day’s work, not violently 
as London does, but leisurely, with calm. I came to a central 
blaze of light where Queen Victoria, sunk—I might even say 
collapsed—in a hopeless depression, sat regarding Manchester 
with the utmost disapproval. This place, I was told, is called 
Piccadilly. 

And against the lit win- 
dows of Piccadilly was an 
exciting movement of 
crowds, the. flash and 
twinkle of yellow silk 
stockings. I saw a girl 
wearing Russian boots and 
a Lancashire shawl. 

Certain streets in Man- 
chester die at six every 
night, while others remain 
alive until eleven. The 
dead ones smell of horse 
and cardboard, the live 
ones of Jockey Club. The 
dead ones are dark; the 
live ones are brilliant with 
the gold windows of the 
closed shops. Manchester 
is as London would look if 
you can imagine lower Ox- 
ford street and the Strand 
marching up into the City 
and settling down hap- 
hazardly in the neighbor- 
hood of Lombard street 
and Tower Hill. Man- 
chester is an elusive city; 
one is always searching for 
its center and never find- 
ing it. 

I came to a place where 
Oliver Cromwell, standing 
on a rocky plinth, seemed 
to have been flung out of 
the opposite hotel without 
his hat. Near at hand was 
a jet-black decorated 
church beside an undeco- 
rated jet-black river. Still 
night-prowling, I came to a 
huge Gothic stronghold, 
black as the very devil, 
with a little moon of a 
clock high up in a tower. 
Opposite I saw, with some 


I CAME into Manchester over a road as hard as the heart of 


THE TOWERS OF COTTONOPOLIS 


Over a hundred years ago Manchester was the scene of one of the greatest revolu- 

tions in the history of industry—the application of steam to machinery for spin- 

ning cotton. Spinning and weaving as a cottage industry disappeared and the 

modern era'of industrialism and factories began. Manchester is today the com- 

mercial center of the largest industrial area in the world. A huge commercial 

beehive, Manchester is surrounded by nearly thirty manufacturing towns within 
a radius of fifteen miles each with a population of over twenty thousand. 


emotion, that the Albert Memorial has had a little son almost 
incredible as itself. Albert the Good stands, the luckiest staj 
in Manchester, protected by a roof. ; 

If you would observe the Manchester business man you m 
drink gallons of café au lait, because the wheels of north 
commerce are lubricated with coffee, as in the Orient. 
city is a labyrinth of underground meeting places, technically 
cafés, but in reality business clubs or exchanges. 
café is used by members of a certain branch of the cotton % 
allied industries. The brokers meet at one, the bleachers at 
other, the dyers at a third, the insurance men at a fourth 
shippers at a fifth, and so on. 

No woman is ever seen in these cafés until tea-time. 
are sacred to Manchester’s business. They are packed f 
The air is blue with smoke. Your first impression is that 
hundreds of large heads bent together over hundreds of lif 
white cups... . 

There can be no city on earth in which so many funny (and 
almost funny) stories are told every day of the year. A Ma 
chester man thinks nothing of keeping you out in the rain 
half an hour while he tells you the story which you told 
yesterday. Whenever you see two or three sitting together yo 
can be certain that one ¢ 
them is spinning the y. 
The loud laughter of M 
chester men is in fine ¢ 
trast to the weeping skie 
under which they live. 

Story-telling and bust 
ness go hand-in-hand 
Manchester. 

It is rather difficult 
first to know whether % 
man is telling his com 
panion the story about tht 
tackler who ordered sole 
in a restaurant or whethé 
he is selling him cotton 
waste; but in time om 
recognizes the slightly dif 
ferent expression! Why 
should Manchester be s 
anecdotal? It proceeds no 
from a naturally dramati 
temperament, as in Ireland 
but from a feeling of good 
fellowship. The Man 
chester man prizes abov 
all things the fact that h 
is doing business with an 
other Manchester man wh« 
is a “good fellow.” 

In London Mancheste 
men frequently shut thei 
mouths tight and say noth 
ing. At home, among thei 
own, they are the world’ 
schoolboys ; they are eithe: 
“good _ fellows” or ir 
Coventry. 

And a Manchester story 
like the phoenix, lives fo: 
a long time, and then rise: 
reinvigorated from it: 
ashes. Some of them maj 
seem to die, but this is no 
so. They retire to South: 
port and are brought bac. 
to ’Change by elderly mét 
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From “Picturesque Great Britain” 
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wear orchids in 
buttonholes and 
1 in first - class 
Kers. 
1 the maze of side 
@ts round Smith- 
Market thousands 
#nen, women, and 
dren, tightly pack- 
"¢ together, 
skvly in the flare of 
Whtha jets. Whole 
ffiilies are out shop- 
mz. The weekly feel- 
ot a little tem- 
Scary wealth stimul- 

‘s mind and body. 
@ere are women in 
igs and shawls, mill 
@ls who dress like 
y girls, young men 
n-in-arm with their 
Seethearts, older men 
@th their responsibili- 
Ws round them. It is a 
Warty carnival; a drab 
stival in monotone. 
The thin tongues of 

ht lick and flicker in 
e wind. The streets 
nell of pear-drops, 
ell-fish, and paraffin. 
Wreat vats of toffee 
il and bubble, and 

nove the shuffle of the feet 
ad the mutter of the crowd 
ise the voices of the stall- 
Yolders, hectoring, bullying, 

rdering the white faces that 
Jing them round—white faces 
s expressionless as cows’—to 
uy, buy, buy.... 

What a queer, varied thing 
Ss a great city. A few streets 
wway are Piccadilly, Market 
street, Deansgate; another 
world. 

The trades in this market 
are grouped together street by 
street, as in the bazaars of 
Cairo or in the souks of Tunis. 
In one are the patent medicine 
‘men, in another the sweet sell- 
ers, in a third the china mer- 
chants, in a fourth men sell 


that eternal gold watch. It is oo 


LOADING TRUCKS WITH COTTON 


Throughout the commercial world the word Manchester is synonymous with cotton. 

early morning until late at night the great dray horses pull wagons piled high with white 

cloth. The pavements teem with crowds; the counting-houses, the banks, the warehouses 

swarm with their varied workers and thousands of men from other cities arrive to buy 
and sell at the biggest commercial exchange in the world. 
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the passer-by. A Satur- 
day night crowd in 
Manchester invariably 
weighs itself. Why? 

The street doctors 
do good business. One 
stands with his hand 
upon the head of a 
partially bald child, a 
pale, wispy little girl. 
who looks as_ though 
she had never laughed. 
What a picture! The 
hair doctor, his man- 
ner faintly suggestive 
of a frayed surgery 
somewhere in the back- 
ground of his life, the 
dull crowd listening, 
only half interested, 
and the pale child 
standing there like a 
patient little animal, 
her eyes downcast and 
her small hands on the 
edge of the stall. 

There is the nerve- 
tonic man: a loud 
voice, a red face, fling- 
From ing himself into an 
ecstasy, ordering the 
crowd to buy a white 
packet, as Peter the 
Hermit might have told 
them to recapture the Holy 
Land. And so different is the 
young medical student in horn- 
rimmed glasses, one hand in 
his tweed coat pocket, in the 
other a bright green influenza 
remedy. 

“My governor was a doc- 
tor,’ he says, “and he died in 
debt! I paid his debts, and 
bere “ani! If 1 shad the 
money I wouldn’t be here! But 
if you take the advice of a 
medical student, if you'll do as 
my old house surgeon told me 
to do if ever I became a doc- 
tor—‘Keep their lungs clean!’ 
he said, ‘whatever you do clean 
their lungs!’ Now, ladies and 
gentlemen...” 

Over the way is a barrow 
piled with books. A lean young 
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cold, it is raining, a cruel little 
east wind creeps round the 
street corner, but here men and 
women lean against walls in 
the darkness and eat ice-cream, 
and cough. They lean against 


Courtesy Manchester Ship Canal Company 
IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


Manchester is essentially a modern commercial city which has destroyed 
nearly all the relics of its past. Yet Manchester is one of the old cities 
of England with a long industrial history. As early as the fourteenth 
century Flemish immigrants introduced the manufacturing of woolen and 
linen goods and in the sixteenth century cotton manufacturing was be- 


man picks them over eagerly. 
A working lad: a hungry-look- 
ing young man. He counts out 
six pennies, and buys a book. 
I am curious. I edge up and 
look. Milton’s Paradise Lost! 


railings, moving their tongues — gun. 
round frozen yellow cones. 

You can buy anything in this 
market from cod steak (by way of a camisole) to Plato’s Re- 
public. 

And in a dark, furtive by-way lurk the dog men. They 
prowl up and down. Little faces peep from their waistcoats. 
These men sidle up and whisper (dog men are always slightly 
husky) : 

“D’ye want a reet good poop, mister 

In the shadows along this street shine that most pathetic 
thing: the eyes of a dog looking for a new master. 

A peculiarity which singles out this market from, say Bir- 
mingham’s Saturday Rag Fair, or Nottingham Market, is the 
Manchester desire to be weighed. Elaborate plush-cushioned, 
brass-railed weighing machines, which look as though they should 
either electrocute you or revolve to the sound of music, invite 
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A convenient coal supply and the invention of steam are largely 
responsible for Manchester’s present commercial preeminence. 


And he so hungry; and lucky, 
too, in the long run! A thing 
vou always remember happily 
is the way you starved yourself for books. 

He pushes his frayed shoulders through the crowd, hungry- 
looking in body and mind. 

The public-houses are crowded in Manchester on Saturday 
night. Manchester will be the last city in England to go dry! 
(Norwich will, I think, stand by her to the end!) Pianos play! 
In all the main streets of Manchester there is the sound of song. 
The men drink beer, and the women drink stout, or port and hot 
water. A large woman in a jet dress goes to the piano and sings 
“Annie Laurie” with great expression. There is applause. All 
the time the door is opening and shutting, and the barman’s tray 
awash in beer. , 

Belle Vue! This is an amazing sight. It is ten o'clock. 
Three thousand boys and girls have paid sixpence each to dance 


THE GREAT INLAND DOCKS AT 
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A canal thirty-five miles |] from Manchester to the Mers er has 
seaports of Great Britain. rough this canal millions of 


from all parts of The quay-frontage in this 


the world. 


in this enormous ballroom. j 
over twenty-five years of age. The girls come from factory and 
mill. Some of them are very pretty, and hundreds of them 
are very small; the neat undersized people which cities produce 
in the third generation. 

Some have carried fashion to extremes, and a few have made 
themselves evening gowns of bright taffeta. Hundreds of them 
dance in coat and skirts. The annex to the ballroom is an 
enormous bar. It is crowded with boys and girls. The noise 
kills the sound of the dance band in the ballroom outside, and 
a group of boisterous young men sing together as they drink. 

The three thousand dancers, all the same age, all from the 
small homes of Manchester, provide a spectacle which I have 
found in no other city. 

In the popular dance halls of London there are always a few 
middle-aged people, but Belle Vue is a carnival of youth; mod- 
ern youth, eager, energetic, dance crazy, pleasure seeking, and, 
of course, uncontrolled. A great artist should paint a picture 
of it at ten o’clock on Saturday night, and call it “Anno Domini 
1929,” 

He should stress the sparkling eyes, the laughter, the white 
arms which end in hard-working, competent, little spatulate 
fingers, the sudden, too-daring flash of color, the legs, the little 
gitls in coats and skirts who neither powder nor paint, who 
dance together quietly like little brown mice; and the laughing 
hobbledehoy youths who blunder round in one another’s arms 
like a couple of bears, wearing their overcoats, smoking cig- 
arettes, kicking out their feet, danger to any girl’s one and only 
pair of real silk stockings. 

He should also indicate the camaraderie of Anno Domini 1929, 
the ease with which a boy raids the assembly for a partner. If 
he began as his grandfather might with “May I have the pleas- 
ure...” the girl would probably be suspicious and refuse to con- 
sider him, but “Hello, kid!’ and off they go in one another’s 
arms, engulfed in the epileptic chaos, stopping to execute the 
Charleston, or perform some elaborate side-step. 

The keynote of the picture is the almost startling capacity for 
enjoyment. The palate is unspoiled. There is no fake about 
it. There is no simulated gayety. They do not need false 
noses or filleted French dolls to make them forget themselves. 
There is hearty enjoyment about Manchester’s Saturday night 


y one person present 
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placed this 
f merchandise pass 
nland port is nearly six miles and the dock them- 
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sixpenny dance hall Gem 
which a2 man who knows™§ 
many rich people in fashias 
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closed eyes, and a girl x 
ig sleep on the shoulder of 
partner. 


t is Saturday night 
% = = 
The old mill stands beside 
same stream that gave it pa 
in the da i 


ing of MHargreave’s *j 
Crompton’s “mule” and Wai 
steam engine; it saw the endl 
spinning and weaving as a@ 
tage industry; it saw the Bi 
smoke pall grow over 2 
cashire; it witnessed that sii 
slave trade in children whe 
entangled England’s consciem 
in the spinning-jenny over@ 
hundred years ago. The strea 
is now black with the refuseg 
the works upon its dreary bani 
and the old mill, rebuilt many 
times, has grown great aml 
prosperous. 

The manager came into & 
office, changed his coat and pi 
on a Cap. 

“Keep your hat on!” he 


ipal 


city among the princiy 
annually bound to and 


“You'll find it better.” 

He was a fine type, characteristic of Lancashire: young, enem 
getic, quick-minded, all his energies gathered and directed @ 
one direction, and behind him a technical education and yeas 
of night schools. His ambition is to save capital and become 
his own master. Lancashire is full of young men like him, and 
there is no other county in England where ambition and ability 
have played such social football with families. That is the 
romance of Lancashire. There can be no other part of Eng 
land in which so many men lie back in saloon cars while them 
brothers go clack-clack in clogs over the cobbles through the 
mill gates in the early morning. 

All is well, I have been told, until the rich brother sends his 
sons to Oxford, and then, in many instances, that old Lancashi 
saying justifies itseli—“three generations from clogs to clogs.” 

That, perhaps, is why Lancashire is so suspicious of the social 
graces, or, as they say, with a fine contempt, “swank.” 

We went into a great store-room where cotton from Texa 
lay in compressed bales, bound with wire—dirty, yellowish and 
full of dust. All the way from Texas! What a marvelous 
command man has taken over the conditions of life. (That also 
is the romance of Lancashire!) I remembered the story, as I 
looked at this Texas cotton, of the Tartar bandits who plundered 
the silk caravans from China to Rome in the sixth century, 
Gibbon, in The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, tells 
how the Emperor Justinian tried in vain to protect the silk trade 
for the benefit of the Roman aristocrats, but the problem was 
solved by two monks who brought the eggs of Chinese silkworms 
to Constantinople in a hollow cane, and so the silk industry 
came to Europe. 

And now the ships come to the Mersey and the Ship Canal 
with cotton from America; and no one thinks it marvelous. 
How the safety and the simplicity and the cheapness of it would 
have astonished the Emperor Justinian! 

We followed the Texas cotton through a series of refining 
machines into a great workshop that smelt of burned oil. The 
air was full of disembodied cotton-wool. It got into the throat, 
into the nostrils, and stuck like thistledown to the clothes. Men 
moved among the machines looking as though their mustaches 
had been left out all night in a heavy snow-storm. 

The raw cotton was pumped into the shop in long, fat, soft, 
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snakes. The machines did everything it is possible to 
do@ cotton except set fire to it. They teased it, compressed 
it, Jew it out over wire prongs like a thin gray mist, all the 
efining it and leading it gently but firmly towards its spin- 
nimmachines. At the other end of the room hundreds of bob- 
immrevolved violently clothing themselves at each revolution 
yi tough thread. c 
our way from the spinning mill into the weaving sheds 

wagassed through a room in which a number of mill girls were 
haming up their coats and hats. They did not immediately 
us, and they were singing “Madame Butterfly!” I have 
through hundreds of factories in the midlands and in the 
, but I have never heard opera in them. 
fe produced the ‘Bohemian Girls’ last winter,” 
meager. 

le opened a door, and we were in an organized pandemonium. 
dreds of looms stood side by side swinging their arms vio- 
y and clacking like a lot of lunatic hens. The noise of the 
as is so great that weavers have perfected a lip language. 
w a girl move her lips when we entered. The news spread 
ptly round the shed, so that when we arrived at the far 

we were expected! 

hey were weaving artificial silk and cotton. Above certain 
ms danced a series of perforated bath mats. They told me 
- these were Jacquard looms. Every time the bath mats did 
it little Charleston steps a bit more “art” silk pattern ar- 
-d on some one’s pyjamas! 

f you are looking for the heart of Lancashire you will find 
tvery Tuesday and Friday in the biggest building in Man- 
ster, the Royal Exchange. It is the largest exchange in the 
tid; you could put the Royal Exchange, London, in a corner 
it, and they would say: “Hasta seen t’ new cloak-room, lad?” 
he view from the Strangers’ Gallery is one of the sights of 
gland. QOjiten there are over seven thousand members on 
p floor. There is nothing like it in any city in the country: a 
Ww, moving, seething—TI tried hard not to use that word, but 
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ONE OF MANCHESTER’S PRINCIPAL SQUARES 


fanchesier can boast oi few beautiful buildings and it has been far from fortunate in _the statues i 
quare a Gothic canopy, unhappily reminiscent of the Albert Memorial, covers the marble statue of the Prince Consort. 
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the temptation is too much for me—black mass of masculinity. 
I feel sure that there is no other commercial gathering this size 
on earth without a woman in it. I have heard that there was, 
or is, one Woman member who has never been seen, but the story 
may be apocryphal. Women are not nervous, as men are, and 
they love to be conspicuous, but the Royal Exchange, Manchester, 
the last stronghold of the male, would, I am sure, daunt the 
bravest of her sex. 

There are so many men, however, that one immediately thinks 
of the women represented by such a gathering. What a mar- 
velous sight ‘Change would be if the wives and daughters of 
the gallant seven thousand gathered instead! How brilliant in 
color and, I am sure, in beauty; how sweet in tone; how al- 
together different from that dull, black monster with its thou- 
sands of little black hats, its thousands of black jackets... . 

They cover the acre and three-quarters of floor like a dark 
rash. Your first impression, as you open the gallery door and 
walk forward to look down on them, is that of sound beating 
against the ears in a constant, arrested wave that never breaks. 
It goes on and on in the same key; the sound of the Cotton 
Industry; the sound of seven thousand men talking about cot- 
ton, cotton waste, piece goods, gray cloth, printed cotton goods, 
artificial silk, bleaching, dyeing, shipping, money, and what the 
cook said to the policeman. 

And it is not a human sound at all; it is a forest sound, or a 
sea sound, if you like; a curious, resonant agitation of the air. 

As I look down with a faint Olympic feeling,.from the Strangers’ 
Gallery, I try to follow one little man through his adventures 
on the floor. I see him moving through the monster, a part 
of it, yet, to me, the most important part of it, because I am 
thinking of him as an individual, and I watch him stop at various 
groups, edge his way in, say his little bit and move on, watching, 
searching, trying to make money, and the whole thing so casual 
—so removed from roll-top desks and all the paraphernalia of 
business. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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that adorn its principal squares. In Albert 
Among the other statues 


in this square are the sober figures of John Bright and W. E. Gladstone, to whom industrial Manchester owes a special debt of gratitude, 
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THE GOLDEN CITADEL OF A VANISHED RACE 
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babwe are a testimony in stone to 
mime the gold of Rhodesia, or the 
site of the Ophir of King Solomon. 
unded by a dry-built wall of extraordi- 
1 religious activity. 
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Zimbabwe and Sofala, and indeed all the colonies—if such 
were—of Asiatic ancients in Africa—a blow that laid 
s handiwork in ruins, that transformed feverish life into 
oblivion? To that question none can give the true answer. 
fala today—a straggling settlement whose harbor is deserted 
for native dhows and silting sand-bars. The port has sunk 
a Rip Van Winkle sleep of decrepitude and its motley popu- 
is oblivious alike to the glamour of the past and the dilap- 
on of the present. We have, it is true, the record of an 
pian who, visiting Sofala a thousand years ago, described 
port’s immense trade, in gold and ivory, with Persia, India, 
China. But little by little the places of worship, busimess, 
sure, and residence crumbled before the ravages of time and 
encroachments of the sea, though perhaps man has yet 
mphed over the ages in one respect, since the natives of the 
np Show clearly in their features the introduction of Semitic 
pd. 
he fascination of Zimbabwe is not to be found in the mere 
at of material rum; but rather in the absence of any precise 
@ upon which may rest a sure and legitimate explanation of 
bin, use, and development. 
[he irresistible impulse, inherent in every human being, to 
Ik out and try to account for the unexplamed, is afforded un- 
ited scope in this untrammeled archeological field. Here is 
magic mirror of mystery, and, as we gaze into it, we strive 
resurrect the past and visualize the future, and it is just this 
tculative indulgence that thrills us and leaves pleasant mem- 
ies of Rhodesia’s ancient show-piece. 
Zimbabwe is the subject of a dual account of origin, the one 
nool of thought assigning the structures to the remote past, 
wen Britain and France were the theaters of operation of 
hrauding barbarians, and the other relegating the buildings to 
much later time, assuming them to be the handiwork of Central 
td South African natives. The mirror does not point the way; 
it leaves us to ruminate over a controverted question. Mean- 
e Zimbabwe basks in the halo of a mysterious past, refusing 
reveal her secret; and therem, as we have seen, largely lies 
€ magnet of attraction. 
Those representing the modern school of argument seek to 
tpport their theory by instancing the discovery of objects be- 
mging to the medieval age, which were found in positions sug- 
esting that they were contemporary with the foundations oi the 
fructures. They urge, as another mdication of comparative 
hodernity, the absence of inscriptions, arguing from this that 
he builders were indigenous to the soil and belonging to the 
beality. : 
Against these theories, those of the ancient school of thought 
ontend that, in general, it is unsafe to assume the builders to 
ave been illiterate because there happens to be no demonstrative 
tvidence to the contrary, and, in particular, North Africa is 
mstanced to support the argument that the presence or absence 
sf inscriptions proves little. They urge that Zimbabwe was not 
he work of natives, but of foreigners, and, in explanation of 
he choice of so remote a spot, point to the mmeral wealth of 
hat part of the country. And here it is interesting to note that 
though only some of the ancient Rhodesian and Transvaal 
workings have been discovered, it is computed that the gold 
-xtracted by the miners of old would represent, at today’s val- 
1ation, no less a sum sterling than the figure mentioned pre- 
riously— £ 75,000,000. iiss 
It must be placed on the record of inquiry, if the investigation 
s to be impartial, that evidences of supervision and design in 
he structures at Zimbabwe point to the foreigner as against the 
tative, or, at any rate, the type of native known in South Africa 
oday, of whom it cannot be said that he displays any very con- 
cing proof of his ability to design and supervise mining and 
wuilding operations on an extensive scale. Nor does one asso- 
jate with the South African natives, taken collectively, the 
sision to comprehend the potential value and urgency of mineral 
levelopment. Bantu intercourse with Europeans reveals the 
act that there has been little progression, even along the natural 
ine of domestic advancement. These natives remain primitive 
.nd rudimentary as ever. In these circumstances is it likely that 
hey were skilled in mining and engineering, and well learned m 
mechanics and chemistry, six hundred years ago? The hill 
itadel presupposes this, if they were the authors and finishers 
»f it. _ 2 : 
On the other hand, there is nothing utopian in supposing that 


WITHIN THE CANYON OF STONE 
The parallel walls at the north and west entrances to Zimbabwe are 
superb pieces of masonry, unlike anything created by the natives in this 
part of Africa. In some places the fortress-like walls of Zimbabwe are 
thirty-five feet high and sixteen feet at the base. It is probable that 
Zimbabwe was at once a great stronghold and a busy hive of industry 


where gold was smelted and stored before it was sent eastward by armed 
convoy to the Port of Sofala. 


a foreign people, having a use, as a valuable commodity, for large 
quantities of gold, were the ancient miners in Southern Africa. 
and that they effected adequate control of workings both in 
Rhodesia and the Transvaal through a system of properly organ- 
ized outposts administered from a central station at Zimbabwe. 
And following our investigation along this line, the natural 
sequence is to try to discover the market for the mineral, and 
the approximate period of the transaction of these deals. 
Archeologists—whether of the modern school or the ancient 
—agree, im their last analysis, that the Zimbabwe structures are, 
in all probability, not less than six hundred years old. Now, one 
of the arguments of the medieval school—the modernists— 
is that weathering effect is so slight as to be almost a negligible 
quantity, there being little or no evidence of the process of decay, 
so far as the standing stonework is concerned, beyond mild dis- 
(Continued on page 42) 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Oe TS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concesstons for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest 1n the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of husioric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and Playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


sre AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union. 
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CLUB DINNER 

Just as this page is going to press tenta- 
tive plans are being made to hold a club 
dinner in New York on Friday, March 
29th. The guest of honor will be Mr. 
Carveth Wells. Mr. Wells will describe 
his recent experiences scaling the ex- 
traordinary Mountains of the Moon in 
Central Africa. The trip to these strange 
and remote mountains, which are held in 
superstitious reverence by the natives, has 
rarely been made by white men. Mr. 
Wells, who is an unusually gifted talker, 
will give a fascinating account of his ad- 
ventures. 

As yet none of the details for the din- 
ner have been settled. However, if you 
are interested and if you are planning to 
be in New York on the date set for the 
dinner please ask the secretary to send 
you one of the printed announcements 
giving full details which will soon be 
ready. 


PLANNING YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


Our Service Department is already 
noting indications of a great exodus of 
American tourists for European ports 
during the coming Summer. Even now, 
when Summer still seems remote to many 
of us, members are thinking about their 
trips abroad and beginning to write to 
the Service Department for booklets 
which will help them make their plans. 

As a reminder and for the benefit of 
those members who are not familiar with 
the material available we are printing here 
a list of the attractive and suggestive 
travel booklets that may be had for the 
asking. Two factors, however, should be 
borne in mind: first, that these booklets 
can be sent to members only ; and, second, 
that members should ask only for those 
booklets for which they have actual need. 
Our supply is necessarily limited and 
waste must be avoided. If you check only 
those booklets for which you have specific 
need, we shall be able to give you more 
efficient service. 


ENGLAND 

The Charm of England 

Touring Britain 

Monuments of British History 

Thro’ Britain, by the Flying Scotsman 

The Home of Golf 

What to See in England 

The Shakespeare, Washington and Franklin 
Countries 


The Wye Valley I—From~ Plynlimon to 
Hereford. 

The Wye Valley IIl—From Hereford to 
Chepstow * 


Handbook for Travelers from Overseas 
Cornwall and its Wild Life 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Loch, Mountain and Sea Holiday Guide 

Golf Courses on the Great Western Railway 
Somerset Ways 

The Book of Bath 

Note from American Visitors 

Yorkshire Coast 


WALES 

The Call of North Wales 

North Wales 

Central Wales, Spas and Holiday Resorts 


SCOTLAND 

Scotland 

Bonnie Scotland—Travel Folder and Map 
Dumfried and Galloway 

The Romance of Scotland 

The Tour for You 

Visit Scotland, The Land of Romance 
Strathspey and the Moray Firth 

The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
From the Grampians to the North Sea Shore 
Through the Trossachs 

Guide to the Scottish Angling Waters 


IRELAND 
Ireland for Holiday Resorts 


FRANCE 

Welcome to France 

Le Havre 

Alpes Mancelles 

Rouen 

La Rochelle 

Suisse Normande Bocage Normand 
St. Brienc-Guingamp Lannion 
Caen 

Vichy 

The South Western Region 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland 

Switzerland—A Handy Companion for the 
Tourist 

Tourist Map of Switzerland 

The Bernes Alpine Railway—Berne, Loetsch- 
berg, Simplon 


HOLLAND 


Holland 

Come to Holland 

How to See Holland 

The Royal Zoological Society’s Garden 
Aquarium and Museum 

Dutch East Indies 


BELGIUM 


Ostend and the Sea Coast 

The Banks of the Ambleve 

The Meuse, from Liege to Givet 
The Banks of the Ourthe 

Spa and its Environs ; 

The Banks of the Lesse 

The Banks of the Semois 
Brussels 


ITALY 
Italy 


GERMANY 


Germany 

Germany Invites You 

Wirttemberg 

The Harz 

Cassel 

The Rhine and Its Adjacent Valleys 


= ~ 
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Frederick Simpich 


Baden and the Black Forest 
Railway Map of Germany 
The Palatine 

Munich and the Bavarian Alps 
Thuringia 

Saxony 


SWEDEN 

Sweden, The Land of Winter Sports 
Tours in Sweden 

Sweden Welcomes You 

Visby—The Town of Ruins and Roses 
Gota Canal Trip 

DENMARK 


Denmark—Seaside Resorts 

Norden via Warnemunde—Gijedser 

Visit Funen, the Garden of Denmark 

Pay a Visit to Denmark, The Land of | 
Vikings 

5 Days in Aarhus 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Soviet Russia Beckons 
NEW HOTELS 


Members are requested to add the 
lowing hotels to their present list: 
CALIFORNIA 


Pasadena—Hotel Raymond 
Sacramento—Hotel Senator 


COLORADO 


Brook Forest—Brook Forest Inn 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—The Washington Hotel 


FLORIDA 
Key West—Over-Sea Hotel 


GEORGIA 
Savannah—Hotel De Soto 
Waycross—Phoenix 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago—Hotel Pearson 
INDIANA 

Fort Wayne—Wayne Hotel 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Plymouth—Mayflower’s Hotels 
Falmouth—Mayflower’s Hotels 
Hyannis—MayHlower’s Hotels 
MISSOURI 


St. Louis—Hotel Roosevelt 


NEW YORK 
Lockport—Hotel Kenmore 
Niagara Falls—Prospect House 


TEXAS 

San Antonio—Plaza Hotel 
VIRGINIA 
Petersburg—The Jefferson 
CUBA 

Havana—The Alcazar 


PORTO RICO 


Arecibo—Hotel “Baleares” 


The following hotel has been eliminated 
from the list. 
Hotel Ritz, Barcelona, Spain 


Glorious...Mellow... 
Sunshine...Soft... 


Balmy... Breezes 


. tadiate health, joy and happiness throughout South Africa while 
the bitter cold of late winter drives you indoors at home. 


is truly a year round travel land . . . climate always 
invigorating . . . a land of glorious sunshine, romance, 
mystery and wonder; a land of warmth, of beauty, of 
glorious flowers and luxuriant fruits . . . a land of com- 
fort, gaiety, and sport, where majestic scenery and age- 
old mysteries thrill you. 


It is the only place in the world where you see 
The Mighty Drakensberg 


Mountains 
Majestic Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 


Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Colorful Kaffir Kraals 
Acres of Diamonds 

7000 Feet Deep Gold Mines 


Kruger Big Game Preserve 
Glorious Cape Peninsula 


If sports interest you, enjoy surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches—sea angling 
from rock bound coasts for the finest sporting fish of the world—trout fishing 
in Golden Rivers—the angler’s paradise—golf on sporty courses midst nearby 
towering mountains—year-round out-door tennis on fast, true antheap courts. 


You travel on comfortable railroads or along fine motor roads with modern 
hotels to rest in. 


Write for Booklet TH-4 and fully illustrated travel literature to 
TRAVEL BUREAU OF SOUTH AFRICA 


11 Broadway New York City 


Whe Smartest Street on Lt arcth 
at the end of the longest sansplank 


The mode that doesn’t begin on the rue de la 
Paix, or near it...isn’ta mode... it’s a costly mis- 
take. -:-The woman who doesn’t adore the thought 
of buying clothes there, and glittering trifles on 
the rue de Rivoli...isn’t a woman...she’s a mis- 
nomer in petticoats.-:-All the sleek long-nosed 
cars in Europe, all the racing greyhounds that 
cut a blue-green swathe across the Atlantic are 
drawn by the irresistible pull of those little 
jewel-box shops! -:- But the smartest of the 
women and the wisest of the men are takin 

the “France”, the “Paris” or the “Ile de France”, 
those Weekly Express Liners that carry them to 
Paris by the quickest, easiest, gayest, pleasantest 
route. -:-The men know they won’t find a bore in 
the smoking room, a bounder at dinner or a menu 
less than perfect. -:- The women know that the 
world doesn’t hold a more appreciative audience 
for themselves and their frocks. 
-«- Five days in | Se \ Paris-afloat, a call 
at Plymouth for . London, then dock 
at Le Havre where} =\a_ theboat-train waits 


- three hours to = ee” the rue de la Paix! 


Freneh fine 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 


French Line Officers and Stewards Converse in English 
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SWITZERLAND 


Electrification adds to the smooth, restful, 
clean flight through Switzerland... 
it makes the country more 
beautiful than ever 


.... And when the fleets last fall brought back from Europe the tens of 
thousands of contented Americans their praise for Switzerland was unanimous 
.... the outstanding event of the entire trip in every respect! Do we need 
to add any superlatives to this recommendation? 


You, too, want to see the best . . visiting Geneva, Lausanne-Ouchy, Montreux- 
Les Avants, Martigny-Chamonix, Berne, Bernese Oberland, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, 
Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, St. Gothard and Lugano. 


WRITE US FOR LITERATURE USING THE COUPON BELOW 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


LIVIIV RIV IY AITArATIATIAVIATIA LIA Til til Chl ala ALATA Leu a 
LIVIA RIV RIV RIT APT APATIAVIAV IAT nhl Thi TAIUAITATTAPIATIAP IAIN Ital CAAA TATA ALIAL IATA MAUR ATAL ALL AL LALA UAC NAPRAMRAIRA APMP NAN AAN ITN IPN 


I intend spending........ days in Switzerland. Please send me illustrated booklets and map. 

=, weeks ‘1 
Ein ae en ee ey MONE Gl Na ERE OnOUA TaN Ono TO SACOM DOO OMe HO Dono DUMaNO OURO DI aod? poo ¢ 
AGreSR esc, ccasaes weccelenccs SEU ows In Shahn a Soltedlclin’e aayete pele ovaveeepeyheiseare were WeRb Cal en aiak rons taevo\e fs fo Cor cet aye eases tafeLalegokey ol evo aicaiegs 
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The Golden«Gim 
of a Vanished Rae 


(Continued from page 3 


coloration. Here the adherers 
ancient school of thought wa 
the enemy’s camp, and, bo 
the argument of the mo 
contend that if the hand of 
has been so powerless to leay 
substantial impression of t 
of centuries after a lapse 
hundred years, well may it 
after ten or twenty centuries 
would be little indication of | 
ering age: thus color is give 
suggestions amd implications, ¢ 
from old Arabian and Persian, 
later, Portuguese manuscripts, 
Zimbabwe had actually fallen 
disuse a thousand years ago 

Such a theory links Zim 
with the Phoenicians, and point 
the ruins being the remains ¢ 
depot where gold from _ outh 
workings was collected, prio 
being sent by caravan to the 
most probably to the port of So! 
—for shipment, possibly to Pa 
tine and Babylon. Certain it is 
large consignments of gold 
Rhodesia, and equally certain | 
great supplies of the mineral reac 
Palestine and Babylon. Hence 
suggestion that there may be a 
nection between Zimbabwe and ¢ 
gold of Ophir, and that possibly 
ancient strongholds and other stru 
tures of Mashonaland owe the 
conception and origin to Phoenicia 
Chaldean, or Sabean colonists set 
to mine gold, or to their descendan 
or pupils. Mystic signs, of emb 
atic significance, carved on the wal 
of the old structures, support th 
theory, the craftsmanship exhi 
pointing to the handiwork of cole 
ists, among whom would be en 
neers, but not sculptors. 

Gold mining and gold transp 
necessitate police or military p 
tection, particularly at headquarte 
where the gold is collected for shij 
ment. And, bearing this in mi 
the hill citadel at Zimbabwe ser 
to confirm the contention of 
ancient school. 

But, after all, these are theor 
and illuminating though they ma 
be, they furnish insufficient mate 
upon which to dogmatize or mak 
pronouncements. Every visitor tf 
these ruins conjures up his own if 
pressions of what they once wer 
throngs them with people of h 
particular fancy, and, in his mind 
ear, hears the voices of his ov 
creation. . 

Zimbabwe has had _ experienc 
rich and rare. The stronghold « 
six hundred years ago, or doub 
that time, or treble, maybe, indi 
putably reveled in prodigious pro 
perity from that vast wealth in mi 
eral for which it formed the clea 
ing-house. 

Whence the builders of Zimbaby 
came, whither they went, no m 
knows. Only fancies are hazard 
And perhaps this is well, since fa 
are such indigestible fare for t 
appetite of imagination. 
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HAVANA 101017 Days 
All Expenses $120 up 


geal voyages toa romantic foreign capital. De- 
lightful sightseeing in automobiles and launches 
included. Visit the Prado, Casino, Malecon, 
Morro Castle, Cabanas. Enjoy golf, tennis, 
boating, bathing, racing, dancing. Novel sights! 
Charming scenes! Endless diversion ! 


MEXICO CITY 25 Days 
All Expenses $275 up 


European life and color amid the relics of an: 
cient civilizations. Shore visits at Havana, side 
trip to Merida, rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico 


ey Saecne ttips it Mexico City included. Every travel advantage . .. travel safeguard... your 
Ask authorized Tourist Agents or ) ; 
money’s worth .. . are fused into voyages planned 


ARD LINE peo 


Foot of Wall St., New York 


Let us go over your travel plans with you... help you 
develop for this Spring or Summer your individual trip 
to Europe, adapted to your own personal desires and 


budget... 


ll. LINE Or you may prefer one of our extensive series of high 


& . . . 
42) class group travel, strictly limited to small numbers 
and using the most luxurious steamers... . finest hotels 


MEDITERRANEAN and ADRIATIC ...at rates that express the utmost value and vary 


merely according to accommodations selected. 


ORIENT 


Greece, Palestine, Cairo, Sicily, 


‘ Sailings via North Atlantic and Southern routes (to 
Venice, Palma, etc. 


Great Britain . . . Continental Europe ... North Cape 
... Russia... Motoring through Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Italy, Riviera and Spain.) 


MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, 


Special Tours by Airplane . . . general Airplane travel 


LAS PALMAS ... and Automobile tours by finest private cars. 


At your service too, a most attractive series of tours 


by Cabin Steamers and via the Tourist Third Cabin Way. 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


Bergen, Oslo, Stockholm, For our Eighth Annual Summer Vacation Cruise to Europe 
Copenhagen and the Mediterranean, we have again chartered the 

s.s. California to sail July 2, 1929... An incomparable 

voyage at moderate rates . . . 14,000 miles in 58 days. 


By Luxurious 20,000 Ton Steamers 


66 rr) 66 ” For literature and full information apply at our offices 
ORFORD” and “OTRANTO Sas gee ff 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
also in Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Loui 
ORIENT LINE Head Offices: San adores e Los Angeles Toronto oer Montreal . vancouver 


5 Fenchurch Avenue, London 


Write for Programme to | >rHos. 33K | -¥e) | 
Agents: CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO. 


or principal Tourist Agencies 
or “TRAVEL”, 7 West Sixteenth St., New York 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS :LITS Cd. 
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Pf you 
would like 
information 


regarding the rates and cov- 
erage of any of the follow- 
ing forms of insurance and 
bonds, check those in which 
you are interested and mail 
this “advertisement to the 
Home Office of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity 
Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


(] AcciDENT AND HEALTH 

() AUTOMOBILE 

(] BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
BLANKET BONDS 

(J BLankeT FIDELITY BONDs 

(0 BurcLary AND THEFT 

(0 CONTINGENT LIABILITY 

(J Contract Bonps 

(0 Court Bonps 

(J Deposirory BoNpDs 

( Druceists’ LIABILITY 

(J ELevATOR LIABILITY 

( EmMpLoyers’ LIABILITY 

(J Fiwetiry AND SuRETY BONDS 

(O Fipuctary Bonps 

( Fraup Bonps 

( ForGERY AND CHECK 
ALTERATION 

(1) GENERAL OR LANDLORD'S 
LIABILITY 

(0 GOLFERS’ 

(1 Puysicians’, SURGEONS’ AND 
DENTISTS’ LIABILITY 

OO PLaTe GLass 

( Pusxic LIABILITY 

(O Pusiic OFFICIAL BONDS 

(O REsENCE ALL-IN-ONE 

(DO SPORTSMEN’S 

(0 TEAMS LIABILITY 

(0 THEATER LIABILITY 

(] WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION 


The Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company 


is one of the leading casualty 
and surety companies of the 
country and has for over fif- 
teen years been furnishing 
dependable insurance protec- 
tion through established 
agents and brokers. 


The Odyssey of, the Itzas 


(Continued from page 30) 


in a few figures along their sacred 
way. Since all record of their 
music is lost, use perhaps the march 
movement from Schumann’s Quin- 
tette for piano and strings. Let 
the chosen maiden assume the con- 
fident joy of one selected for the 


-— 


holy city. 


as far removed from the sullen, 
degenerate North American Indian 


of the reservation as the gleaming ~ 
Park Avenue bathroom is from the 


Cracker’s Saturday tub. Their 
simple white clothing is appropriate 
and becoming and clean. 


Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 
This reconstruction of a section of Chichen Itza shows the great Ball 
Court which flanked the plaza at the base of the great pyramid of the 


To build this city thick jungle bush was cleared from an 


area four times as large as Chicago. 


year’s greatest honor and everlast- 
ing happiness thereafter. Carry a 
slow exultant tempo through the 
scene. And drama could not give 
us more. Nor could we otherwise 
be more deeply impressed with the 
richness and yariety of life under 
impulses altogether different from 
those which drive us on. We do 
not know how many of the quali- 
ties of his illustrious forerunners 
the Maya of today possesses, but he 
is certainly a complete example of 
what the Spaniards call simpatico. 
The Mayas have their own word 
for it,—quishpan. It is something 
more than sympathetic and gentle- 
manly and aware. It includes a 
gaiety and responsiveness and quick 
intelligence and—well, they have it, 
quishpan. I can think of nothing 
wrong with them. 

Physically, they are to me beau- 


tiful. Paula Larra with her wide- 
set, dark eyes, grave, unself-con- 
scious bearing, and strong body, 


carrying a big gourd of water across 
the plaza at Muna was certainly one 
of the loveliest things I have seen. 
They have always walked and 
danced and lived outdoors. A 
Maya workman, weighing not over 
a hundred and thirty pounds, car- 
ried a three-hundred pound stone 
alone for half a mile along the 
jungle path. They are clean. The 
chronicles of the sixteenth century 
Spaniards, to whom water was un- 
familiar, show a marked curiosity 
over the frequent baths of the 
Mayas. In personal habits they are 


The Mayas invented a remarkable system of 


I anticipated that a people who 
had developed ideas of life entirely 
cut off from the world would turn 
our conceptions of good and evil 
upside down. Instead I found that 
they have always lived by a moral 
code not greatly different from our 
own in actual practice. Their en- 
tire world was controlled by a dual 
set of good and evil forces each 
represented by a god and symbolized 
in figures still to be found in fine 
carved bas-relief on their buildings 
and monuments. Naturally the gods 
of the sun, the rain and fertility 
were the highest beneficent deities 
while those of death, flood and 
sterility were considered the most 
evil. Religious significance was 
given to certain of the stars, which 
may explain the curious orientation 
of many of their buildings. The 
people live with absolute devotion to 
their theological system. The life 
after death was considered of 
greater importance than the worldly 
life and great attention was given 
to burial ceremonies and elaborate 
permanent tombs for important 
people. 

Their social organization was 
largely communistic. While it ap- 
pears that a small plot of land with- 
in the town was assigned to each 
family these plots were coopera- 
tively worked and the larger out- 
fields were both owned and culti- 
vated in common. Fishing and 
hunting were also communistic. 
The social structure was dominated 

(Continued on page 46) 


hieroglyphic writing in 


which they have recorded their history. Unfortunately, however, only a 
small proportion of these glyphs have been deciphered. The four above 
represent the four principal points of the compass: East, North, West 


and 


South, : 
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native costumes... fol 
tures—silver lakes an 
hills... charming 
houses ... lovely gard 
with flowers. That’s 
—Sweden’s Arcady! 


See Stockholm, too, on yc 
trip abroad. A mode 
world city of fascinatin: 


Eight days direct from New Yo 
Swedish American Line, or via 
or Paris by convenient boat or tral 
vice—ten hours by air. Through 
from Berlin and Hamburg. Booklet 
any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAIL\ 
Travel Information Bureau 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YO 


PANAMA CANAL 


From New York 
direct to ; 
Cristobal Iquique — 
(Panama)  Tocopille 
Callao Antofaga 
Mollendo Chanara 
Arica Valpar 


and other ports as induc 
ments offer 


Finest and Fastest Steamer 
West Coast 


**“ACONCAGUA'’ 
MARCH 7 
‘*TENO’’—APR. 


Special features: Gymnas 
Privat: and Public Smo 
Rooms, Commodious Lo 
and Veranda Cafe. Exce 


Cuisine. 


CGC. S:- AL Ve 
Compania Sud Americana de Vaj 


South American Steamship 
Wessel, Duval & ¢ 


General Agents 
1 Broadway New | 
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id of Seville? Shut your eyes a minutc.. -Imagine...See... 
ap of the world come alive...a market place that was 
efore Christ was born...streets that sprawl lazily in 
un. An ox cart draws its burden of luscious grapes. 
‘oss the way an old story teller holds you spellbound 
long minutes... with tales of Spain’s ancient greatness. 
iu pause at this corner and find a restaurant where 
ey serve food of a delicacy and strangeness beyond 
our bravest dreams, and drinks like the nectar. 
+- There are women with eyes that glow in the light 
like flowers of mystery...there is music, of Gra= 
nados, Albeniz...amd the rhythm of the Segui= 
+- Above all this... the 


great Ibero-American Exposition of arts, sci= 


dilla...and castancets. 


ence, industry...with contributions from 
Spain, all the Spanish Americas, Portugal, 
Brazil and the United States. You don’t 
read advertisements in Seville. You 
listen, you absorb, you enjoy. Aren’t 
you going.. .don’t you want to go? 
Plan NOW if you’re EVER going. 


Details from any tourist agency. 


Ihe First 


International Currency 


It was in 1891 that the sky-blue Travelers 
Cheques were devised by the American Ex- 
press. They were the first cheques to show 
the foreign money equivalent of a specified 
amount of U. S$. dollars. 

Their method of identification was made 
simple, but sure. The purchaser signs his name 
on each of the cheques when he buys them. 
When he wishes to spend them, he signs his 
name again in the presence of the person ac- 
cepting them. The agreement of the signa- 
tures makes the cheques spendable. If they 
are lost or stolen, uncountersigned or not 
surrendered for value, the American Express 
refunds in full. 

American Express Travelers Cheques have 
stood the test of time, and are known all 
over the world. To many foreign hotels, 
shopkeepers, they are synonymous with 
American travelers and signs bearing the an- 
nouncement “American Express Travelers 
Cheques are accepted here” may be seen 
even in the smallest of villages and hamlets. 


Issued in denominations of 


$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 


You can buy them at 22,000 Banks, 
American Express and American Rail- 
way Express offices. Merely ask for 
the sky-blue American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. 


teamship tickets, 

hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, 
cruises and tours 
planned and booked 
to any part of the 
world by the Amer- 
ican ExpressTravel 

Department 


safety 


at spendability 
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‘The Cabin Way 
to Europe... 


Ly the largest cabin fleet 


Sixteen Cunarders... 
organized to provide fast 
and frequent sailings. 
Great modern ships... 
perfect in condition... 
liberal in service... con- 
servative in price—the 
Travel Opportunity of 
quality within every 


reasonable budget. 


Three sailings aweek... 
Se 
your choice of seven 


. You 
may sail on short notice 


foreign ports . 


.-. there is always one 


of our liners at the dock. 


Replete, modernized, 
very comfortable Tourist 
Third accommodations 
on all these ships. Rates: 
Cabin $145 up... 
Tourist Third Cabin 
$102.50 up. 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE, 


The Odyssey of the Itzas 


(Continued from page 44) 


by a group of priests and rulers 
who guided the affairs of each of 
these great cities. As with most 
tropical and semi-tropical peoples 
they married at a comparatively 
early age, the men before twenty 
and the girls at not more than 
fourteen and fifteen. Divorce and 
remarriage took place with little 
formality. Banquets and festivals 
were frequent, and group and com- 
munity dancing were very popular. 
There is a record of a festival dance 
which was performed by some eight 
hundred men. 

We were lucky enough to see 
some of their modern group dancing, 
which is a curious mixture of Euro- 
pean and ancient Maya dance fig- 
ures. In one dance some forty or 
fifty young girls danced in elabo- 
rately embroidered party costumes, 
each carrying a sort of guitar made 
of an armadillo shell. They wove 
a maze of intricate dance steps with 
their bodies perfectly erect and their 
manner grave or almost solemn. 


These modern Maya dances are 
totally unlike the dances of the 
North American Indians. In fact 


except for certain social arrange- 
ments such as communistic farming 
and perhaps some of the religious 
symbolism such as the deification of 
the snake, the civilization of the 
Mayas seems to bear very little re- 
lation to that of any of the other 
American Indian groups. 


The spoken and written language 
of the Mayas and their building art, 
including their great paved high- 
ways, and their fine arts, all go to 
mark them among the great civi- 
lizations of the world. Except for 
the date signs, the hieroglyphs have 
not yet been satisfactorily deci- 
phered and throughout the entire 
Maya territory archeologists from 
various parts of the world are work- 
ing with a feverish eagerness to dis- 
cover. the Rosetta Stone which will 
make it possible to read the elabo- 
rate records carved on all of their 
buildings and monuments. Even 
the Mayas themselves can no longer 
read these inscriptions, all knowl- 
edge having apparently been lost dur- 
ing the four ceaturies since the 
Spanish conquerors destroyed their 
organized life. On the other hand, 
the Mayas still speak their own lan- 
guage among themselves and even a 
few North Americans have learned 
to talk with them. If it would not 
seem overly-romantic, I would say 
that to hear the Mayas talking 
among themselves, with their grave 
and gracious manner, sounds more 
like the language of doves than any- 
thing else. 

They still take great pride in 
their architecture and fine arts, and 


to find Europeans and Americans’ 


interested pleases them greatly. 
And for my part I have not seen, 
either in Europe or in this coun- 
try, any buildings or paintings or 
sculpture which seemed half as 
dramatic and articulate and right 
for their purpose as the white stone 
temples rising up in the sunlight out 
of the jungle, and the crisp, bril- 
liant mural decorations and the in- 


tricate but unified stone carving car- 
ried out by these people thousands 
of years ago. 


One of the most startling items 
in the whole Maya story is that of 
their great highways, both as an 
illustration of their constructive 
skill and as an illuminating picture 
of their own life. There were no 
trafic problems in the Maya coun- 
try. Horses were unknown previous 
to the Spanish conquest and no 
wheeled vehicles of any type were 
used; everything was carried bv 
man power. For ordinary pedes- 
trian movement within any of their 
great cities and to and fro from 
the outlying fields footways cut 
through the bush served their pur- 
poses, and they seem to have built 
no local roads or streets, with a 
few exceptions such as the Sacred 
Way at Chichen and the “Main 
Street” at Tulum. 


On the other hand, the whole 
Maya territory of modern Yucatan 
was inter-connected by great paved 
highways which were used for mes- 
sage runners, commerce by foot, 
movement of soldiers, and apparent- 
ly most of all for their ceremonial 
processions, Gann reports the dis- 
covery of one of these major roads 
connecting two of the larger cities 
which was some seventy-five miles 
long and eighty feet wide on the 


paved surface, terminating in an 
impressive temple at each end, 
Such roads were perfectly level, 


and straight for very long distances, 
They were built of loose rubble, 
surfaced with cut stone, and finished 
with a hard polished white mortar. 
Even with the damage caused by 
the roots of vegetation, which have 
wrecked many of the stone build- 
ings, these highways have outlasted 
most of the Roman and all of the 
more modern roads. As with the 
temples and pyramids they were 
built primarily for religious and 
ceremonial purposes. 


From the records and _ legends 
vivid accounts have been drawn of 
the magnificence and_ picturesque- 
ness of an important procession 
making its way along one of the 
great roads toward the Holy City 
of Chichen, solemnly on the day 
of some religious ceremony, and 
gaily on the occasion of a public 


festival. Couriers with drums and 
trumpets took the part. of our 
screeching motorcycle policemen. 


The kings and high priests were car- 


ried in coaches by slaves on foot |/ 


in contrast to our speeding polished 
limousines. In the place of high 
hats huge elaborate feather head- 
dresses distinguished the symbolic 
figures. Literally thousands of 
bandsmen, banner bearers, dancers, 
soldiers, hunters, and children made 
up the procession miles long, pro- 
gressing at a definite slow rhythm 
under the brilliant sunshine to the 
place of festivity or worship. There 
is no greater contrast between the 
rich, picturesque life of the Mayas 
and our hurried nerve-wrecking 
city life than in such pictures of 
their great days. 
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Peected of’ the —via The Green Peacock, the international 
= i A ey organization for the protection of all who travel. 
Se cr eee. wor For a Membership Fee of $3 it gives you full 

pas information and disinterested advice on travel 
conditions throughout the World; shares with you 
whatever rebates it obtains on your behalf from 
any source; obtains your Passport, visa, etc.; for- 
wards your baggage, motor-car, etc.; gives you 
financial and legal protection abroad and all the 
security that a powerful Association can offer. 
Membership is vital to your interests. Join 


NOW! 
THE GREEN PEACOCK 


40, Regent House, 
Regent Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


(Money Orders should be made payable 
to The Green Peacock) 


“A remedy for many 
“of the ills he suffers 
“and a powerful fac- 
“tor in the further- 
“ance of interna- 
“tional amity.” 


Where to stay in England 


HOTEL RUSSELL 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 


facing the pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway 
between the City and West 
End. Tube Station adjoins the 
Hotel. Spacious Winter Garden. 
Orchestra daily. Suites with 
Bathrooms compléte. Most Bed- 
rooms have hot and cold run- 
ning water. Every comfort and 
convenience. Moderate charges. 


Cables: ‘Hotel Russell, London’’ - Marconigrams Free from Ship 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency. 


Proprietors also of the— 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, 
WHITBY; ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKESTONE; 
LORD WARDEN HOTEL, DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 


HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. 


occupies an _ exceptionally 
healthy situation in the highest 
part of the West End. One of 
the most comfortable and home- 
like hotels in London. Private 
Suites with bathrooms complete. 
Many bedrooms with hot and 
cold running water. Extensive 
Palm Court. Orchestra daily. 
Moderate charges. 


- Marconigrams Free from Ship. 


Cables: ''Centellare, London’’ 
Write for IWustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL”, 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


...tor the best waration 
in Europe 


Summer days in Devon, in apple blossom time, are the 
most glorious days you can spend abroad. Stand on 
the very spot whence Drake watched the sails of the 
mighty Armada crowding on the horizon. 

Roam around the homeland of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Frobisher and Hawkins. In Devon and the West of 
England the atmosphere of bygone eras is delightfully 
entwined with the luxury of to-day...and the countless 
pages of England’s history and romance are still pre- 
served in stone and spirit. 

Shakespeare’s house...the home of William Penn 
and the graveyard where he sleeps...the resting place 
of Elihu Yale; literary and romantic landmarks that 
you will remember for many years to come. England 
with her customs and age-old chivalry will attract and 
please Americans more than any other country in 
Europe. Land at Plymouth in the heart of Devon and 
begin your wanderings in the west. 


Guide No. 13, containing maps and illustrations 
will be gladly sent to you on application. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
and 


SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 
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as satisfying 
without 
travel worries 


You cross the Atlantic with pre- 
arranged comfort, with friendly, 
interesting companions when you 
join an American Express Es- 
corted Tour. 

You travel in Europe unmen- 
aced by red tape. . . under the 
guidance of an experienced Tour- 
Manager who knows just where 
to go, how to get there, and 
what best to see. 

In London, Paris, Rome. . . 
wherever you go. . . your hotel 
reservations are already made... 
your sightseeing arranged . . . 
your baggage safe and handy... 
no delays no disappoint- 
ments . . . nothing to disturb the 
vivid unfolding of a great ad- 
venture. 

Write today to the nearest 
American Express office or to 
the nearest address below for any 
of the following booklets. They 
explain the tours in interesting 
detail and show you how to ac- 
complish the most for your time 
and money. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send booklets giving details of the tours 
checke: 
o Veen Expense Tours—Summer Months, 
412 u 
. Popalar Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 
Quality Tours—$1233 to $2160 


Address 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 
een 


Granada’s Lawless Step-children 
(Continued from page 17) 


charcoal to the gypsies for a mere 
nothing—in order not to be obliged 
to restore the donkey’s burden. 


You may make a short cut by 
passing through the great Cathedral. 
Most persons do this, and as a re- 
sult the soil on this side of the 
building is trodden flat. The priests 
kneeling before the altar are obliged 
to turn their heads every moment 
to the swish of rustling petticoats. 


Then comes a long narrow alley, 
overhung with heavy balconies—it 
is the street of the correspondents. 
The scribes sit at their desks breath- 
ing on their frozen fingers; their 
work is not in demand. But at one 
of the desks there is a young girl 
who is dictating: mil besos y mil 
carimos, a thousand kisses and a 
thousand caresses; all this wealth is 
to be enclosed in a single envelope. 


The middle of the street is an in- 
accessible morass, while shoemakers, 
tailors, joiners and many other 
craftsmen have established their 
workshops on the sidewalk. A mason 
is stirring his mortar on the bare 
pavement. You must step into it 
with your foot to get by him, and 
one pedestrian after another goes 
through this operation without a 
murmur. Here sits a shoemaker 
who is taking the measure of a 
young girl’s foot, as she places it 
in his lap. There sit a whole family, 
devouring their meal, their feet rest- 
ing in the gutter, their breakfast 
served on the sidewalk. Up against 
the house-wall, a man is changing 
his shirt while a woman standing in 
front of him spreads her petticoats 
in a desperate effort to screen him 
from onlookers. 


The alley becomes narrower, finally 
disappearing under the horseshoe 
curves of the old Moorish gate of 
Elvira. Beyond lies the market-place 
of the gypsies, a long patch of sandy 
soil, tapering into a point that col- 
lides with the gateway of the arena 
for bullfights. On one side there 
are numerous wine-shops; on the 
other rises the mountain with the 
city of weaving women, Albaicin, 
and beyond are the caves of the 
gypsies. 

There are intimidated peasants 
standing all over the square, sunken, 
frozen until they are blue, a drop 
suspended from the tips of their 
noses, holding by their heads the 
animals which they must sell at any 
price. Their consciousness of their 
hard lot, combined with the cold 
which has not yet been banished 
from the air, gives them a pitiful 
appearance. Watery-eyed gypsies 
stroll from group to group, noting 
the weak points of the animals and 
estimating the poverty of their own- 
ers, later to utilize both factors for 
their own advantage. 


Middlemen also go their rounds, 
naive Spaniards in long cloaks. They 
have arrived from the seaport towns 
by the morning train and seek to give 
themselves the appearance of skilled 
tradesmen. The peasants cast long- 
ing glances at them and signal to 
them to come and buy. “Buy some- 
thing from me, little friend,” says 
a little peasant to a tall go-between, 


“so that none of us may be stung 
by one of these fellows.” 


But his wretched long-eared ani- 
mals that have lived all winter on 
maize straw and dried mountain 
thistles do not easily captivate a 
purchaser, for at the other end there 
are the gypsies with their neat little 
donkeys clipped in delicate patterns, 
and enchanting little mules with red 
tassels over their brows. No 
Spaniard alive can resist this spec- 
tacle, though he may have learned 
to his cost a dozen times that ap- 
pearances are deceptive. There is 
not a child that cannot tell you what 
optical illusions may be resorted to 
by a gypsy when it is important for 
him to sell an unsalable animal to 
some one else. Here you can buy 
the nicest little donkeys and mules 
which later turn out to be nothing 
but patchwork and may be taken 
apart almost like a sewing-machine. 
By the use of arsenic and secret 
herbs the animals are stimulated into 
assuming a well-nourished appear- 
ance, holding their heads high, pranc- 
ing about in the presence of the pur- 
chaser. But on the next day they 
are like wet rags, dejected; their 
beautiful mouse-gray color comes 
off, leaving behind a dull gray speck- 
led hide, great pieces of which fall 
off, since they have simply been 
pasted on to the wounded and worn 
spots. And as for the tail, it often 
can be taken off and put on again 
to suit your fancy, 

A group has formed about the 
spot where several gypsies are en- 
gaged in wearing down a peasant’s 
resistance. The gypsies stand about 
idly, with long whips in their hands; 
here and there one of them has his 
cattle-shears sticking in the back of 
his sash. After having said every 
vile thing possible concerning the 
animal to be purchased, the pur- 
chaser makes an offer and tries at 
the same time to worm a duro into 
the peasant’s hand under any possi- 
ble pretext. This is the handsel, 
and if the gypsy succeeds in mak- 
ing the peasant take it in his hand, 
the deal is made. But tha peasant 
is agile enough to steer clear of it; 
no sooner does the coin touch his 
hand than it falls flat on the ground. 
Here come two lanky scoundrels, 
two gypsies; one of them takes the 
side of his kinsman, the other that 
of the peasant. They alternately 
push the two contending merchants 
into each other’s arms or berate both 
seller and buyer to the accompani- 
ment of the most dreadful yells; or 
the representative of the purchaser 
takes both owner and customer by 
the neck and draws them aside, while 
the representative of the seller runs 
behind all three, clutching at their 
cloaks. The disinterested observer 
finds it a splendid spectacle; but the 
peasant reminds one of a dying man 
over whose head birds of carrion are 
circling. 

The peasant still offers some re- 
sistance and the crowd moves on. 
Later it gathers again and there 
stands the peasant still holding his 
animal by the head, so discouraged 
and so deeply buried in his thoughts 


(Continued on page 50) 
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BE MY GUESTS 
IN ENGLAND! 


TO MAKE YOUR TRIP TO EN 
LAND AN UNFORGETTABLE 
EXPERIENCE 
You must enjoy the hospitality of an individ 
host, whose first and last aim is to help 
visitors to gain utmost profit and pleasure fr 
their holiday. That I do give such a service | 
can ascertain from those who said ‘‘Yes’’ to 
invitation last year. Write and ask me for 
namés of such to whom you may refer. 

I can arrange any kind of tour, by road, 1 
or air; in any country; for any period from « 
day upwards; but I specialize in English mo 
tours. Here is an example of my Charges wh 
: my own or a colleague’s escort throu; 
out, the exclusive use of a private saloon au 
first-class hotels, all meals (teas and wines | 
cepted), sightseeing admission fees and 
gratuities :— 

Three weeks’ comprehensive tour from Lon¢ 
or Southampton around Great Britain visit 
the chief Cathedral Cities. Devonshire and Co 
wall (the English Riviera), Wales, Engl 
Lakes, Edinborough and the Trossachs (Scotlan' 
the Shakespeare Country and Oxford. Ab 
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aa possible. I can then answer you more ea: 
and fully and in any case you will be under 
obligation whatever. I will send you my book 
at the same time. 


D. HARMAR-SMITH, 
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eEurope from an armchair’ 
A European Tour in a Motorways Pullman Saloon is a delightful 
revelation for those who appreciate complete relaxation and freedom 
from all travel details and worries. 

Seated in your own individual armchair in a Motorways Pullman Sa- 
loon—at a glass-topped table, map, ash-tray and rug rail at your con- 
venience,—teas and light refreshments served en route from the buffet— 
lavatory accommodation—special Motorways reservations at first-class 
hotels selected for their comfort and cuisine—free days for individual 
exploration—all emphasize the superiority and the unusual perfection of 
a Motorways Tour. As you glide along the roads of Europe you come 
into intimate contact with the life of the people and the beauties of the 
country—only on a Motorways Tour can you see so much with such 
little exertion. 


Motorways Tours cover: FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, 
CzECHO SLOVAKIA, GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM and GREAT BRITAIN 


Write for our new Summer Brochure X, which 
contains full particulars of Motorways Tours 
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ULSTERMEN have played in the United 
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The Ulster Tourist Development 
Association 
Belfast, Ulster, or to: 
TRAVEL, 7, West 16th Street, New York 
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in Watches, Mirrors (for travel), Mouthorgans, Toys 
and Artificial Flowers we offer in all kinds and at 
lowest prices, in assortments, from $10.00 up. Special 
Offer: Six Traveling-Alarm-Clocks, assorted, of su- 
perior quality, sent C, I. F. for $8.00. 
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You meet the world’s charming cosmopolitans. The life on 
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British tour 


Hundreds of years be- 
fore trains were dreamt. 
of, English towns and 
hamlets were flourish- 
ing; the means of travel 
was by coach, post- 
chaise and horseback. 

Naturally, in those 
days all towns were 
built alongside the 
King’s highway, and 
there they stand to this 
day. The best and only 
proper way to see the 
ancient and _ historical 
scenery, and the beauti- 
ful countryside of Great 
Britain, is to _ travel 
along those same high- 
ways which are packed 
with tradition and bring 
one so closely in touch 
with memories of peo- 
ples and customs long 
since dead and gone. 
To do this in the utmost 
comfort you should rent 
one of our luxurious pri- 
vate Daimler limousine 
landaulettes, in charge 
of an experienced chauf- 
feur-guide, in livery, 
whose first duty is serv- 
ice to his clients. 


A fleet of 250 luxurious six-seater 
Daimlers always available for any 
period. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
DAIMLER HIRE, LTD. 


578 Madison Ave. New York 
Plaza 0794 

or TrAveL, 7 West 16th St., New York 

Head Office: 


243 Knightsbridge 
London, S.W.7 
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of taxes and imposts that you could 
pluck at his eyes without arousing 
his attention. His price has sunk 
and before night falls the gypsies 
will have bought his animal for one- 
third of its value. 

If he likes, he may come back 
again on Friday next and behold his 
beasts, now tricked out to kill, shorn 
in lovely figures and with the very 
devil of energy in them, being sold 
at high prices to the middlemen. He 
will utter a carramba! pick up a 
cigar-butt, already chewed, will roll 
a cigarette out of its vitals—and for- 
get trade. Next time he will fare 
no better. 

Among donkeys and mules sits an 
old gypsy woman with no nose, her 
lap full of little red suckling pigs. 
They go like hot-cakes; every min- 
ute a pig is carried off with such 
lively squeaks that the donkeys 
squeal, too, and the slender Andalu- 
sian horses canter nervously. Back 
to back with the old woman sits a 
gypsy from the Sierra with naked 
feet and a horse-blanket round his 
neck, who is selling sharp-mouthed 
wolf cubs. The middlemen dash 
about with waving cloaks; the gyp- 
sies blink smilingly with their lash- 
less eyes, and the water-sellers—the 
most indispensable creatures in 
Granda, next to the beggars—cruise 
over the square in every direction 
like swallows, glasses in their hands 
and carrying their cork-tanks on 
their backs. “Agua, here is agua! 
fresh clean water, snow-water, ice- 
water!” Only the peasants stand 
motionless with drops depending 
from their noses and holding the 
heads of their wretched animals; for 
the moment they have taken refuge 
behind a mute and persistent policy 
of resistance. 

Up and down the road paces an 
iron monster, not unlike the portable 
engine of a steel threshing-caravan, 
drawn by five little donkeys in sin- 
gle file. On it sits a gypsy who 
eggs his donkeys forward with loud 
shouts, at the same time stirring a 
cauldron; behind which walks an 
old woman who pokes at the fire 
and sings out “Caliente! caliente!’ 
Here you can buy a warm breakfast 
for a penny. Cuttle-fishes of as 


bright a red as new-born mice, 
bacon-rinds with the bristles still on 
them—a handful of each, dripping 
with luscious oil, and meant to be 
gulped down forthwith. 


You can hear the looms rattling 
up in Albaicin, and still higher, in 
front of the rocky caves, walks an 
old gypsy woman hanging out red 
rags on the cactus to dry. The color 
stands out like a brilliant trumpet 
flourish against the light green 
mountain and blue sky. 


I stroll into the park grounds on 
the other side of the road, sit down 
on a bench, and gaze on the scurry- 
ing in the market-place. The noon 
hour is past. The sun shines so 
warmly that it entices beggar after 
beggar out of the damp _ streets. 
They walk over the square a few 
times, turn in my direction, and 
finally lie down in the grass to rest, 
their blankets wrapped around their 
heads. There they lie, snoring 
mounds of rags—a superabundance 
of poverty. 


Granada has so many of them that 
they even beg from each other; and 
they are so proud that they invoke 
the blessing of God upon your head 
whether you give or not. 


Here comes a distinguished look- 
ing lady, leading a child by the 
hand. The child points to one of 
the sleepers and says: 


“Mother, look, there lies a beg- 
gar.” 

“No, my child,” answers the 
mother, “it is a brother, a poor 
brother.” 


The custodians do not even take 
the pains to chase them away, al- 
though they lie in the grass with 
their heads resting in the flower- 
beds. 

The day draws to a close: the 
peasants having at last yielded, pre- 
pare to start for home or disappear 
into one of the many wine-shops. 
The gypsies withdraw with their 
mutilated beasts and head toward 
their caves in the Mountain of 
Mercy, where the great transforma- 
tion of turning decrepit and diseased 
beasts into fiery untamed animals is 
to take place before the next Fri- 
day comes. 


Samarkand—Jewel of Islam 
(Continued from page 12) 


second day of Rhamazan thou shalt 
have the parchment. I have spoken!” 

He had indeed. Temujin redoubled 
his attention to his pet with the re- 
sult that the room buzzed with flies 
attracted by the votive offerings. 

* * * * * 

Pistol shots, the frenzied ulula- 
tions of the mullahs, and the per- 
sistent “clang, clang’ of cowbells in 
the hands of “saints” and children, 
ushered Rhamazan’ Uhl Islaam into 
Samarkand, together with the fes- 
tivities connected with the great 
Moslem holiday. 

The city took on a new aspect. 
Down the crooked streets paved with 
sharp cobbles, rattled carts 
carts filled with dogs collected from 
Turkoman villages, for the savage 


ritual known as the 
Unclean Ones.” 
Olivier De St. Crecy in another 
of his works, “Demonoloyia” writes 
the following: “It is believed that 
when the Arcanum Light is in close 
proximity of the sign of Scorpio, 
evil spirits seek the bodies of ani- 
mais, mostly dogs and sometimes 
pigs. A follower who kills such an 
animal with a spear or arrow does 
service to his soul and religion.” 
The worthy De St. Crecy also men- 
tions that, “Moslems do not like 
dogs and call them ‘unclean ones’ or 
‘stinking of the fires of hell.’ .. ” 
More carts rattled by, followed by 
a cavalcade of the city’s nouveaux 
riches eager to secure the best places 
(Continued on page 52) 


“Slaying of the 
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in ENGLAND 
A hundred Hostelries— 
quaint old places at whicl 
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ised them in Dickens’ times 
still practised—wherecourt 
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and well-cooked food at m 
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and found. 4 
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Ic has no equal for magnificent 
sandy bays and cliff scenery. Mo- 
tor car excursions daily. Bathing, 
boating, golf, fishing, bowls and 
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Journey by Sea, Train, Auto or 
Air in health and comfort. Moth- 
ersill’s promptly ends the faintness 
and nausea of Travel Sickness. 3, 
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throughout the year. 
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GERMANY’S LARGEST 
RESORT 
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its location, beauty and 
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Joint Diseases 
and 
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and 


Digestive Organs. 
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Kidney and Bladder Ailments. 
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Abounding in natural beauty. 


All outdoor sports 
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AACHEN 


Beautiful Rhenish Resort. 
Golf and all other sports. 


Modern Hotels. Open all year. 
Hot Springs for Rheumatic, 
Articular and Skin Diseases. 


BAD 


In the Black Forest, 1300 ft. 
high. Cog Railway to Sommerberg. 


Radio-active Hot Springs, 
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Samarkand—Jewel of Islam 
(Continued from page 50) 


before the rank and file stormed the 
wine hops and “polluted the air with 
their breath.” 

It would: seem impossible to pack 
the entire population of Samarkand 
into the market square of Ouhlay- 
Beshkir, yet it was done. Through 
the central gate, ablaze with pine 
torches, oil lanterns and slow-burn- 
ing greenish-blue tallow candles 
(“devil candles”), crawled an ex- 
traordinary procession of men and 
beasts. Oxen, camels, milch cows and 


horses. Persians, Ouzbeks, Circas- 
sians, Turkomans, Kirghiz and 
Sarts. Men and beasts, ending in 


a mass of tossing, waving horns, 
each with a tiny multicolored oil 
lamp! 

Women draped from crown to sole 
in opaque horse-hair veils, crushed 
each other tenderly, using the short 
“harem pins” to convey their wishes 
to the “brainless ones,” their hash- 
ish-befuddled lords and masters. 
White-headed eagles hovered above, 
patiently, swooping low as if to in- 
quire about the forthcoming meal. 
Under a handy cowshed, a dozen 
native policemen lay stretched on 
the cigarette-strewn floor, empty 
“arrak” bottles, a gift from the com- 
munity, forming a gigantic nimbus 
arcund their touzled heads. 

The setting sun was gilding the 
mosque of Azry Chan with pale 
gold through which a flock of wild 
pigeons wove strange patterns, when 
the town crier, aided by a hundred 
lusty throats, announced the arrival 
of the “Unclean Ones,” the dogs. 

Angry canine growls blended with 
the awesome cracked voices of a 
group of particularly dirty and 
amuleted (therefore holy) “saints.” 
Two bearded Bochara Jews opened 
the cages with their savage prison- 
ers, springing nimbly to the protec- 
tion of overturned carts, reinforced 
with barbed wire. 

Fifty dogs, until that moment satis- 
fied to gnaw the iron bars, and 
scratch verminous pelts, let them- 
selves be swept into the current of 
excitement, tails between legs, rumn- 
ning in spasmodic curves of speed. 
They leaped, fought each other, 
scratched and sniffed, wagging their 
tails as a kindly soul in the crowd 
shared with them his evening meal. 

An improvised gate opened let- 
ting in ten mounted Sart youths 
armed with lances and bows and 
arrows. They wore brass leggings 
reinforced with spikes, and thorough- 
ly oiled with crude native sunflower 
oil mixed with desert salt and 
pepper. 

The youths dismounted and bowed 
before the “Queen of the Feast,” 
the wife of the “Khady,”’ or City 
Judge. She, a baby elephant weigh- 
ing well over two hundred and forty 
pounds, sat coyly picking a posy of 
wild flowers, she pressed them to 
her ruby lps (literally) and tossed 
them among the kneeling youths 
Kettle drums boomed, reed. pipes 
wailed a slow creeping wail, soft- 
ened by the melody of silver-belled 
tambourines and one-string yourtag. 
Through a thick veil of purple dust 
raised by the oumgys or “slaught- 
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erers” came curses, hoof beat 
sane laughter and howls as of 
agony Nees 
Suddenly a thin, piping voi 
with that certain fanatical q 
which makes a Moslem bravely { 
death, drifted from the ruins of 
ancient mosque faintly outlined 
the pale autumn moon. 
I gasped. The crowd g 
Even Temujin gasped. Unde 
canopy of cloth-of-gold surmo 
by a green banner and _ swing 
yak tails, sprawled on swansd 
cushions, a man, skin and bones, 
in mouldy rags, a_ spectre, 
fierce gleaming eyes. His body 
a mass of half-healed scars, a er 
of silver encircled his shaved 
and chains with barbed 
streamed down his torn and 
ated legs. 
“The Saint Abou’ Ismahil,” Te 
jin shouted into my ear, “and 
parchment . . the parchment 
the bag dangling from his wrist! 
Forgetting the pain of my blistere 
feet I sprinted across the squat 
closely followed by my fait 
Kalmuck. Sixty yards ... tw 
yards ...ten yards! Measuring th 
distance, I hurled my money belt ; 
Abow’ Ismahil, praying for 1 
The belt struck him full on the ches 
piling the gold chorans at the ba 
of his cushioned throne. For 
minute he sat watching the fortul 
at his feet, then pointing to the 
attached to his wrist, raised his ey 
to me in question. I  nodde 
salaamed, pressed my heart with the 
open palm of my left hand. 
Froth oozed from the corners 
Abow’ Ismahil’s lips, his whole b 
tautened. Then he scratched 
beard, bent and calmly counted 
coins, letting them trickle thro 
his talon-like claws. He clicked 
his tongue, closing his eyes, and 
twisted his lips in a gesture of dis- 
gust. A raise in price? 3 
An emerald ring from my finger 
described a flashing arc, landing im 
his lap. 
Abow Ismahil smiled, the ring 
vanished. q 
_ Again the lips conveyed a silent 
message. " 
This time the jeweled scabbard of 
a Circassian knife joined the ring. — 
Abow’ Ismahil nodded, tossing the 
bag in my direction.... Then the 
shadows under the gateway of the 
mosque, beckoned their lord and 
master... . Heawas gones ace 
I ripped the bag open, tore at the 
musk-scented lining, and to my hor- 
ror and dismay found .. . only 
three pages of a well-worn patent 


medicine advertisement . . . signs 
of, they Zodiachandmalla san 

“Verily our quest has been in 
vain,’ Temujin’s words came in 
quick short gasps, “for thou, ob 


master, holdest a worthless piece of 
paper in thy precious hands. Ay 
our quest has been in vain!” 

“Not in vain,” chanted the voice of 
an unseen mullah calling to his flock, 
“is the quest of a man who finds the 
road to the ‘Jewel of Islam’ and 
bends his knee before the grave 
of Timur Leng.” 
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Famous 


Musicians 


to entertain YOU 


Each March, for many seasons, 
eminent soloists have given re- 
citals in the Vernon Room at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. The 
pleasant tradition will be con- 
tinued this year, with the follow- 
ing artists participating: 


Hempel, Rubenstein, Pirnie, 
March 2nd; DeLuca, Otero, Ko- 
chanski, March 9th; Mario, Mar- 
shall, Salvi, March 16th; Case, 
Macpherson, Shotwell, March 
23rd; Crooks, Segrera, Gieseking, 
March 80th. 


The concerts will be held each 
Saturday evening, and may be 
subscribed for singly. But if you 
can, come for all the concerts .. . 
spend your time with friendly, 
cultivated people. You'll find the 
whole place bright and cheerful 
.. . the delicious food fresh from 
the farms each day .. . the Ocean 
Deck a stimulant for tired bodies 

little courtesies apparent 


everywhere . . . a total absence 
of pose or affectation . . . you'll 
find it another home! Attractive 


enough, and cheery enough, to re- 

turn here, year after year. . . as 

very many people do. 
Motor down for a week-end at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. There 
are ample garage facilities 
here. Let us send you 
further information about the 
musicales, and details concern- 
ing the hotels. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


San Francisco’s New Chinese City 
(Continued from page 21) 


matrons in black silk pajamas, their 
children playing behind the stools on 
the floor, patiently waiting until 
mamma finishes plugging the key- 
board. When a telephone subscriber 
of Chinatown calls a party over the 
phone he gives the name instead of 
the number. The operator must 
memorize the numbers of 2500 sub- 
scribers so that she can plug their 
lines instantly when they are called. 
It demands an agile memory on the 
part of the operator. A Chinese 
woman can accomplish this feat of 
memory in three months. China- 
town’s average for telephones is 
one for every seven residents, while 
the average for the United States 
is one for every fifteen! 


The chatter of this unique ex- 
change ‘is but a matter of what goes 
on over the wires after dinner when 
garrulous Chinatown comes to life 
and more than 2000: calls per hour 
are handled. The ancient custom of 
China was to do business and gossip 
over the teacups. Modern China- 
town does it over the wire. Though 
owned by the Bell system, the China- 
town Exchange was an idea of a 
Chinese resident and was developed 
entirely by Chinese along character- 
istic half-and-half lines, half Chinese 
and half American. 


Not long ago a momentous pa- 
rade took place in Chinatown. It 
was to celebrate the 2479th birthday 
of Confucius, from whose fount 
much wisdom flows, but to give the 
affair a modern touch, young China- 
town decided to make the parade 
also a celebration of the seventeenth 
birthday of the Chinese Republic. 
The parade began with the good old 
display of dragons, gongs, and em- 
broidered costumes for Old China, 
then changed, chameleon-like, to a 
picture of Young America itself. 
Half a dozen companies of Chinese 
boy scouts, each with a great Amer- 
ican flag, its band or drum corps, 
filed by in khaki costumes of the 
scouts. Between the companies of 
boy scouts marched other companies 
of girl scouts, a girls’ basketball 
team, ranks of school children, teams 
of Chinese basketball and football 
players, hurling balls back and forth 
as they swept by. The throng that 
lined the curb to watch the parade 
was ninety percent Oriental, yet hat 
after hat came off reverently as the 
Scouts with their American flags 
marched past. 


Nevertheless, Chinatown sees to it 
that the youngsters of the commu- 
nity do not forget Old China. The 
children of the district attend the 
regular public schools or the sec- 
tarian mission schools during the 
daytime. After dinner, when Amer- 
ican school boys and girls are at 
play, the little Chinese hustle off to 
a night school, maintained by the 
Six Companies of Chinatown, where 
a headmaster leads them back into 
the lore and literature of Old China 
and acquaints them with the sayings 
of Confucius. 

The visitor is struck by the ab- 
sence of police officers in Chinatown. 
The answer is, Chinatown wants to 


look after itself, in its own way. 
That happens to be through the Six 
Companies, an organization presided 
over by the elders of the commu- 
nity. Meetings are held periodically 
in the beautiful Six Companies’ 
temple, arranged inside like a color- 
ful Oriental court. Here the wise 
men settle disputes between inhabi- 
tants of Chinatown and in some 
strange manner, known only to the 
wily Oriental, these judgments are 
enforced to the letter. 

Chinatown’s unusual independence 
is by arrangement with the San 
Francisco police, who send no men 
in uniform into the area, out of def- 
erence to the Chinese. The police 
maintain a hands-off policy as long 
as the elders keep tong wars out of 
the city. 

Chinatown is now about half 
Christian. The Chinese themselves 
are generous in their support of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, the missions, the special 
schools and the playgrounds. 

Not long ago the windows of 
Chinese shops bore huge posters 
showing a young Chinese girl, flap- 
per type, dancing with a Chinese 
young man in formal clothes. The 
headline ran: 

“Chinese Collegiate Shuffle!” 


What would old John Chinaman 
think, could he see one of these 
lively dancing parties of the Chinese 
students of the San Francisco dis- 
trict, jazz music, bright costumes, 
beautiful young women, gaiety on 
every hand. “Everything but hip 
flasks,” some one said of the dance. 
Young China, like Old China, pre- 
fers tea. 

Chinatown, having waxed affluent, 
reaches out for new fields to con- 
quer. Fan tan and other games of 
chance no longer offer sufficient lure 
for the business man of Grant Ave- 
nue. He has turned to the stock 
market, which he plays so prodigally 
that the Chinese are among the 
largest patrons of San Francisco 
brokerage houses, 

Through their companies, some 
capitalized well into the millions, the 
young men of Chinatown are reach- 
ing out into many lines of com- 
merce. Young Chinese hold respon- 
sible positions with many business 
houses. Keen, shrewd, industrious, 
and now backed by ample capital 
from Chinatown, they are great com- 
petitors for business. 


Not long ago a Chinese merchant 
was boasting of the modern trend in 
Chinatown, of its progress and its 
prosperity. 

“T hate to see it,” I said. “China- 
town is the most colorful feature 
of San Francisco. Another genera- 
tion and it will be gone.” 

“Don’t worry your head,” he re- 
plied quickly. “Chinese merchants 
never change the stores. Maybe 
change upstairs where the family 


lives. But Chinese too good busi- 
ness man to change Chinatown 
much. Chinatown always be what 


visitors like so much.” 
That smacks of the wisdom of 
Confucius ! 
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Geese yet homelike; fine food 
faultless service; aloof from 1 
—yet neighbors to churches, g| 
theatres and city life. Parking 
garage facilities for guests i 
by motor. 

Single rooms—$2.50 and up 

Double rooms—$3.50 and 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$8 per day and up 


Combination Breakfasts, Table d’Hote 
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Rooms with shower | 
or bath and : 
shower . . 3-00-5.00 } 


1 


Rooms with run- 
ning water . 


Fortwo4-00-5.00-6.00 


No Higher Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


JO IO € OY sco 


Woodstock 


48rd St. Just East of B’way 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHEE 


Room with Running Water 
(for one) . $2.00-2.50-3.00 


(for two) . . 3.50-4.00 
Room with Private Bath 
(for one) 3.50-4.00 


(for two) . 5.00-5.50-6.00 
OFFICIAL N.T.C. HOTEL 


} 
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Hotel 
Great Northerr 


118 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Private Bath 
(for one) . $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.( 
(for two) . 4.50-5.00-5.50-6.( 


Suites (2 rms.) 6.00-7.00-8.00-9.¢ 


Official N. T. C. Hotel 


oe 
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Accommodation for 140 Visitors. 


A Week in 


LONDON 
for $50 


Preding hotels, all meals, Trans- 
fergall Gratuities, Five Motor Ex- 
c 
Se 


@sns, including conducted Sight- 
ig Tours of London, and its 
imirworld, Windsor, Eton, Stoke 
Pégs, Hampton Court, Oxford, 
S@aespeare’s Country, etc., and all 
admssions. 


BPITISH TOURS 

Special Department for 

lendent Inclusive Tours to All Parts 

e British Isles—By Rail, Steamer, 
Coach Excursions—Or by DeLuxe 

te Cars or DeLuxe Motor Coaches 
wghout. Visiting. 

English Cathedral Cities— 
be n—Cornwall—Wales—The Eng- 
; Lakes — Trossachs — Scottish 
2s and Highlands—Killarney 
Irish Lakes—The West Coast— 
thern Ireland—Giant’s Cause- 
, Etc.—Dublin Vale of Avoca, 
, Etc. 
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Prince’s Hotel, 
Bournemouth 


CHARMING, SHELTERED 
SOUTH POSITION 


Renowned for Its Comforts and 
Excellence of Cuisine 


jose Your Own TSR Limca Us Central Heating, Gas Fires, Garage 
Do the Rest. ooklets From a 
vel Magazine, 7 W. léth St., ponoeg Poarseen ee 


**SOLENT CLIFFS” 


The Private Hotel with the Premier Position 


Tels. 241 and 5329. Grams Carpenter, 
Bournemouth. Under personal supervision. 
Brodie Carpenter, or TRAVEL, 7, W. 16th St., New York 


SANDYKELD HALL - 


A charming hotel standing in two acres of 
lovely grounds, only two minutes from Sea. 


Hot and cold running water and gas fires in 
all bedrooms—Central 
Cuisine—Modern 
Illustrated art tariff free from T. 


51-53, Earls Court Sq., 


Private Hotel—Delightfully situated in good 
locality. 
ment—Magnificent Public 
Chef—Liberal 


Convenient for long or short visits. 
trated Tariff from T. HORSPOOL, as above, 
or TRAVEL, 7, West 16th St., New York. 
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Bournemouth 
Est. 1880 


Further particulars apply 
Reserve a Luxurious 
SERVICE FLAT 
for your visit to 
London 


Situated in the most 
fashionable part of the 
West End. These famous 
Service Suites offer you 
the comfort and prestige 
of a private residence at 
most moderate cost. 


Bournemouth 


Manor Road 


Private Hotel 
’"Phone 5616 


“Like a Gem in a Beautiful Setting” 


Heating—Excellent 
Garage. 
Horspool. 


Wireless—Large 


and London 


CUMBERLAND HOUSE HOTEL 
*Phone Kensington 7630 


For Short and Long Visits 


Suites comprising bed- 
room, private  sitting- 
room, bathroom, private 
telephone from 5 to 12 
guineas weekly. Rooms 
from 2 guineas weekly. 


EMBASSY COURT 
91 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


HALF MOON CHAMBERS 
27 Half Moon Street, W.1 


MORVEN CHAMBERS 


South Kensington, S.W.5. 


Central for shops and all amuse- 
Rooms—English 
Table—Billards. 


Illus- 


w York, or From 


ELSONSTOURS 


.GRAND HOMEL BUILDINGS 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
LORBADON 


become acquainted with the 
place you intend to visit and 
so increase your enjoyment. 


Foyles Can Supply the Books 


Write for Catalogue 645 (gratis), outlining 


your requirements, to FOYLES, 119-125 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, Eng. 
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There is Sir Dan Godfrey's Municipal Or- 
chestra, theatres, cinemas, dancing, military 
bands on the pier, etc. The shopping centre 
ranks with the finest in England. 


On level and convenient for Baths and Pump 
Room. 
Separate Tables 


ome! BOURNEMOUTH 


INE Bournemouth your choice for a holiday this year 
Pw Filer the brilliant sunshine, the six miles of 
golden sands and the glorious pine - scented breezes combine 
with the wonderful scenery in and around this South Coast 
beauty spot to make a holiday you can never forget. 


Stay in comfort at one of the magnificent hotels and experi- 
ence the warm welcome that always awaits the visitor from 
each day is one of unalloyed delight, a 
fulfilment of your every inclination 
nings a host of entertainments await your pleasure. 


There is Golf, Hard and Grass 
Court Tennis, Hunting, Yachting, 
Fishing, Motor and Sea Trips— 
every outdoor recreation at its best. 


48 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 
Write for Free Booklet to 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE BUREAU 
7 West 16th Street, New York 


or 
MANN Warp & Co., Lrp., Dept. T.A. 
Embassy Court, 91 Jermyn St. S.W.1 


Gerrard 1036 


MINERVA HOUSE 


52, Pulteney Street 
Bath, England 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE 


Phone: Bath 429 
Mrs. T. LAWRENCE, Proprietress 


The Official Ilus- 
trated Guide and 
Register of Hotels 
may be obtained 
tree from the Town 
Clerk, Room 72a, 
Town Hall, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants, Eng. 


for the eve- e 
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Daily Trips are made to the historic 
Hardy Country, the New Forest, 
Cheddar Gorge, Wimborne and 
other places of interest. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


“WV isit Europe 


now and sail Or 


Ameri Cafn ships 


bo for the coming 
season indicate the great 
popularity of United States Liners. 
The travel-wise have taken the 
hint: they're going over in April 
and May, when there’s more room 
on board; a wider choice of ac- 
commodations; European hotels 
and resorts are at their best; 
money’s saved on lower rates. 
Those who must vacation in the 
summer are booking passage now, 
knowing why these ships are pop- 
ular: courteous stewards who 
speak your own language; a 
farnous cuisine; cozy, home-like, 
luxurious staterooms; high 
American standards of comfort 
throughout the ships. 


Your friends will know that you 
are travel-wise if you plan now to 
sail on the Leviathan, the world’s 
largest liner, or on the delightful 
cabin ships, George Washington, 
Republic, President 
Harding, or President Roosevelt. 


United 
States Lines 


Ds New York City 


America, 


Across the Ox-Gaited Island of Cyprus 


(Continued from page 25) 


mentality of people from the outside 
world took me walking out the other 
highway and told me proudly many 
things about their native town. True, 
it boasted no restaurant, but they 
succeeded in having a supper con- 
cocted for me in a general store. 
Men gathered about and unsuccess- 
hid their incredulity at my 
interpreted answers to the teacher's 
queries concerning my fabulous land. 
One them told the bootblack- 
turned guide that he had seen me 
coming up the hill and could not 
have caught me on a mule if he 
had been riding one. General laugh- 
ter; and J all but lost the guide then 
and there. In short, it was a naive 
evening—followed by a sleep on a 
wooden-floored bed. I was awak- 
ened at dawn by the uproar of hob- 
nailed boots clumping and creaking 
on the cobbles beneath my second- 
story window. The usual shouting 
and arguing of the excitable, the 
shricking races, added to the clatter. 
Then the bootblack and I were off 
across a semi-mountainous country, 
very stony and so dry I must carry 
water with me. 


fully 


OF 


Mid-morning of the next day 
found us at Ayios Mamas. My boot- 
black left me there, after the mid- 
morning meal, since the bargain was 
that I should consider myself on my 
own again when he had piloted me 
to the highway. As a matter of 
fact I did not strike the road until 
a couple of hot and sandy hours 
later—and at that the overland trip 
had proved much shorter than it 
had been when the bargain was be- 
ing struck. Not far along the high- 
way, however, I was picked up by a 
car loaded with bread for the 
asbestos mines at Amiandos. 

Near the top of Cyprus, high up 
on Troodos, the Cyprian Mt. 
Olympus, is one of the world’s great- 
est asbestos mines. Seen even from 
afar off it was a blotch on the 
landscape; the dust rising from it 
suggested an artillery battle. Climb, 
climb, climb, as if we hoped to at- 
tain the very summit of Troodos. 
Impossible to believe that this 
decrepit old Ford could ever reach 
those dust-swirling mines, already 
noisy in the sky above. Yet it did, 
dropping me across the canyon 
barely a mile away, for a photo- 
graph and a more leisurely approach. 

Men and women work in perfect 
equality in shoveling the asbestos- 
impregnated hillsides into the cars 
that carry the material off to the 
refining plant. The women receive 
the same wages; they are just as 
handy with the shovel and ap- 
parently just as hardy, heavy boots 
and all. 
seven percent of asbestos in the 
stuff dug out of these hillsides. It 
is a silky floss that has probably 


been here ever since the earth 
cooled. If you rub a handful of 
earth, fibers like damp _ cotton, 


grayer in color, become conspicuous. 
There are also solid veins as much 
as two inches thick, elastic yet brit- 
tle stuff, heavy as rock in its crude 
state. 
It is 


nearly all piece-work at 


There is ordinarily six to. 


Amiandos, and work never stops. 
There are electric lights at night 
even for the diggers. Rocks are 
thrown out, and all the rest sent to 
the crushers. Shakers sort it; suc- 
tion picks it up. The dust in it is 
thick, but condensers remove most 
of that. Automatically weighed and 
bagged in hundred-pound lots, which 
sturdy girls with rather sweet faces 
toss about as if the sacks were filled 
with feathers, it is ready to go 
forth into the world and do its duty. 

All the asbestos from Amiandos 
goes down to the port of Limassol 
on the “ropewalk’—in cable-riding 
jron buckets or open platforms, 
which bring back with them oil for 
the engine and similar supplies for 
the mines. Each carries 800 pounds 
without complaint, so I and my 
baggage, totaling barely 200, were 
nothing; and no danger whatever— 
especially as I had signed a release. 
You can sit on an open platform if 
you like, as do most employes who 
are used to aerial riding; but if you 
fall asleep it may be quite a drop. 
Personally I preferred to cramp into 
one of the buckets, not unlike a 
short bathtub. In that I was shoved 
off into space with the blessing of 
all those at the pushing-off place, 
and a final warning to duck my 
head, if I cared to keep it, at every 
support-tower. 

The man who surveyed the line 
tells me it is more than eighteen 
miles long, the automobile road be- 
tween the same goals is forty-seven. 
He tells me also that the aerial 
cableway is at least six hundred feet 
high in places. Even in the face of 
such an authority I am prepared to 
swear that in some of the valleys 
between the several ranges it cer- 
tainly looks two thousand feet above 
terra firma, and feels many times 
that. Yet it quickly became my fa- 
vorite means of locomotion. No 
uproar, little noise of any kind, ex- 
cept the periodical “zzzmmm” of 
passing a supporting steel tower, 
urgently inviting you to duck your 
head. Open air; the wide world 
about you; not a hint of dust; gog- 
gles quite unnecessary; no air 
bumps; no distressing deafness for 
hours afterward. To be sure it 
makes no pretence of rivaling the 
airplane in speed; but you have just 
that much better a view of the 
country. 


It is a half arid country, yet beau- 
tiful. Pines, cypresses, a tree-bush 
with a red trunk that looks as if 
it had been varnished. Terraced 
fields, which you have never before 
seen from such a _ vantage-point. 
Extraordinarily winding, whitish 
roads far below; blue streams in 
rock gorges so small that they seem 
mere pencil marks. Towns like dots 
on the landscape, a few with red 
roofs, mostly flat and _ yellow. 
Glimpses of the Mediterranean when- 
ever you rise high enough, in pass- 
ing over range after range; miles 
of sagging cable between them, There 
were very few people in the fields; 
mostly grapevines and bushes; per- 
haps there are more at other sea- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Double Life 
Will not pull on 
Two of Our Spee 


Apply for Illustrated 
Talbot Hayes, 
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54 Fleet St, E. © 


or to Travel, 7 West Sixtee 
New York, U.S. A. 


Our messenger will call at 
with samples if necessa 
Phone, Central 1804 


Apply 


Major W. T. Blake, Lt 
199 Piccadilly 
LONDON, W. 1 

and at Paris, Rome, New Ye 


for TRAVEL TO EUROPE z 
all parts of the WORLD. 


Inclusive Motor Tours a 
specialty. Make arrange- 
ments now for your 


BIG GAME HUNTIN 

TRIP NEXT FALL I 
AFRICA 

INDIA or BURMAH 


Booklets from: 
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PENDENT TRAVEL 


$ Tips 
per Taxes 
day Transfers 


up Etc. 


I 
teal t 
varies furnished with- 
charge to fit your in- 
widual requirements. | 
rd year assures complete satis- 
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London and Paris offices at 
al of our tourists. 

Personal service throughout. 
ADUCTED TOURS $ 00 
IME BETTER CLASS 550 up 
at you want to see and do out- 


with prices in our comprehen- 
booklet M, sent free. 


ons ‘Cours 


Hotel 
tha Washington 


World Renown Hotel 
Exclusively for Women 

) B29th St. 30 E. 30th Si 

NEW YORK CITY 

ith Running Water 


' one) .  $2.00-2.50-3.00 
two) . .  3.50-4.00 


with Private Bath 
one) . . 3.00-3.50-4.00 
irtwo) . . 4.50-5.00-6.00 


o Higher Rates 
cial N. T. C. Hotel 


Le 


NORWAY 


Seven cruises from England to Norway, North Cape, Northern 
Capitals including Leningrad, by S.S.“ Arcadian,” “Araguaya,”” 
and “‘Avon,” 12 to 21 days, during June, July and August. 


IRELAND -BRITAIN 


Four cruises by S.S.“‘ Avon”’—Around Ireland—Around Britain 
—12 to 16 days, during June, July and August. 


MEDITERRANEAN-SPAIN 


A yariety of de luxe cruises from Southampton by S. S. 
“Arcadian” and “‘ Araguaya,’’ 12 to 24 days. 


For reservations, or illustrated booklets, apply to 


Anywhere 


France, Belgium, 


Italy, Austria, The Balkans, 

Greece, Egypt, Palestine. 
Extensive motor- 
Cultured, com- 
Congenial parties. 28 


$308 to $1,405. 


May we send you booklets 
immediately? 


5 >Tours 


447-E Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER VACATION 
Alaska — National Parks, 


DAY TO 3-MONTH TOUPS 


Canadian Rockies, Down the Yukon, 
Crossing the Arctic Circle, Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, Jasper, Zion and Yellowstone 
National Parks. Fifteen other wonder 


tours to California by variable routes. 


Small parties, with tour manager. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


~ 26 Broadway, New York, or local agents A 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


This Spring or Summer. 
you like—Britain, 
Holland, Germany, Norway, Switzer- 
land, 

Turkey, 
Comfortable travel. 
ing and sightseeing. 
petent leaders. 
years’ successful experience. 


Free Vacation 
in Europe!!! 


Ministers, Teachers, Students 


and others with time and ambition 
to travel, but who cannot afford to 
do so as much or as far as they 


would wish, are invited to write for 
particulars of a plan which will enable 
them, this Summer, to enjoy a trip to 
England, France, Germany, etc. (last- 


ing five weeks or longer) FREE OF 
ALL EXPENSE to themselves by get- 
ting a few friends to join them at 
very moderate inclusive charges. 

uch Party Leaders need NOT have 
travel experience or specialized knowl- 
edge, as the advertisers undertake 
every detail of the organization and 
management of each tour. 

Write fully (in strict confidence), 
giving age, education, occupation, ¢tc., 
to: 

“FREE VACATION,” c/o ““TRAvEL,’” 
Temple Bar House, Fleet St., 
Lonpon, ENG. 


=eod SOUTH AMERICA 


RIMINATING travelers chovse we 
e of the famous “Santa” fieet for 
mfert and luxury. Sailings every 
eeks via Havana and direct. 
Excellent Year-Round Climate 
AMA—13 Days—#$250 : 
WRU—32 Days—3495 yer 
SHILE-BOLIVIA— 46 Days—525 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA— 
Days—$765 | 


versified, completely arranged shore 
bs under direction of ship's officer 


AACE LINE “ .2rvere*® 


NEW YORK 


Line with the Complete Tour Service® 


cading Collese Tours 

Nearly 2.099 took our | 

Se in 1923. 290 ALL 
zi 


Collese Travel Ciub 
154 Boyisten St 
Boston 


lan Your Trip in EUROPE 


y RAIL or PRIVATE MOTOE 
Comolete Trevel Arrameemente Made 


Master Tou rs 
= > 
TOURS AND CRUISES 
Throaghost the World 

424 &, HN. Y¥. C. 


Low, inclusive, expense rates. ne 
way by 
33 to 65 days’ duration. 
Booklet “C’’. 


Gillespie, Kinports & Beard, Inc. 


if desired. 
Ask for 


Panama Canal, 


Established 1891 


8 West 40th St., New York 
Phila. Office—210 South 17th St. 


Select Summer Tours $790 ae 
Vacation Tours 


#52 Fifth Ave. 


Europe 1929 


$340 46 
EGYPT—PALESTINE 


SPRING TOUR, March 16th 
SPECIAL SUMMER TOUR 9809 
All Expenses—Small Party 

Superior Service—Culturca 
MOTOR TOURS—INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL 
Steamship Ticketsz—All Lines 
STRATFORD TOURS 


New York 


Longacre 4721 


SCANDINAVIA 


vice to 


Diret Passenger Serv 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 
Camecting to All Ports in the Haltic 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


idezl Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Clase 


LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACE CO., Inc. 
5 Broedwey, N.Y. C. 


;UROPE 


Bowling Green 226 


63 DAYS #495 


Seven Countries. 
booniat DLA e 
‘ours Dept. ’ 
. 10 &. Ber cheng ge Chicezgo 


In writing to advertisers. please mention TRraver 


TRAVEL 


CAREFREE 


We will relieve you of every detail of 
your contemplated trip to Europe. 
Our travel expert will arrange every- 
thing to satisfy your individual re- 
quirernents. Visas, Guides, Steamship, 
Railroad, Hotel, Automobile and Air 
Line Reservations secured. No Service 
Charge. Early application necessary 
for choice accommodations. 
OFFICIAL AGENTS FOR 
ALL LINES 


Write or Call 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


128 West 45th Street, New York 
Tel. BRYant 2694 


Something Surprisingly Smart 


EE EUROPE 
As It Really Is— 


‘VARSITY 
Motor Voyages 


Thru France, Switzerland, 
Italy, are unusual—for 62 
days. New York to New 
York, all expenses, $730. 
Sailing: June 14, 29, July 4 
Interesting brochure with other sug- 
gested itineraries on application 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO. 
Suite 1006, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


ah 


é SUMMER CRUISES ‘ EUROPE 


An attractive series of comprehensive 
tours priced to suit all 
HIGH GRADE MEDITERRANEAN TOUR 
Departure June 15th. The best in 
travel. Limited to twelve persons. 
SELECT TOURS leaving June and July by 
finest steamers. Included in this attractive 
series are the principal European Capitala, 
Swiss Passes, the beautiful Dolomites, St. 
Moritz, Italian Lakes, Scotland, English 
Lakes, &e. Limit 15. 
UNIQUE SWISS-BLACK FOREST TOUR— 
Features: Dutch Canals, the Black Forest, 
Klausen Pass, Gorge of Tamina, the En- 
gadine, Furka and Grimsel Passes, Gor- 
nergrat, Swiss-Italian Lakes, Grand Sst. 
Bernard Pass and the French Chateaux. 
BRITISH ISLES TOUR, [Irish Lakes, 
Mountains and Lakes of Wales, English 
lakes, Mountains, Canals and Lakes of 
Scotland, by motor through the Cathedral 
Cities and charming Devonshire. Limit 15. 
MODERATE-PRICED TOURS. The best in 
their class. Comprehen- 
sive itineraries. LIAmit 20. 
STUDENT CLASS TOURS $575 and up- 
wards, Attractive itineraries. Good 
hotels. All expenses. Limit 25, 
Write for Booklet N-1 
NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK AND 
NORTH CAPE. Independent itineraries 
arranged by Scandinavian Expert. Bookings 
on all North Cape Cruises, Booklet N-2. 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, Itineraries ar- 
ranged covering transportation, hotels, 


sight-seeing, guides, tips, transfers, taxes, 
Steamship Tickets secured at tariff rates, 
Write for our New Independent Booklet N-3, 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard, Inc. 
Established 1891 
8 West 40th St., New York 
Phila, Office—210 South 17th &t. 


Consult an Expert 
For All Travel in 


NORWAY 


SWEDEN 
DENMARK 


Information and Tickets 


SCANDINAVIAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


280 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
Worth 2723 


Boys Motor Camping 


Trip to Europe! 


Two months’ motor camping trip 
through France and Spain. One thou- 
sand dollars covers every expense. 
Under personal direction of well- 
known American boys’ camp director. 
Limited to fifteen boys over ten years, 
Combines sightseeing with camping 
and riding, For particulars address: 


CCE, care of Tuaven MAGAZINE 
7 West 16th Street, 
New York 


HAVANA 


S 1 Reduced Gf 
Rate $120 ie Uy, 


BERMUDA: Round Trip $70 


up. All Expense Trips $107 up 


PRE-ARRANGED TRAVEL 
Tickets at tariff ratee—no 
wervice charges. Domestic and 
foreign Hotel, Steamship 
and Railroad reserva- 
tions. nd for 
Boke BH 


Reservations and Transportation Everywhere 


Dopp TRAVEL Co. inc. 


605 Fifth Ave., at 49th St., N. ¥, 
Telephone 7260 Vanderbilt 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS YP 
Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied 
are our pledge for the 


summer of your life, Booklet ZZ 
STUDENTS IRAYEE, (rue ZY 
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FRANCO-BELGIQUE 
Tours Co., dnc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE 
< NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKS 


= FOR THE 
Traveler 


Read about your trip be- 
fore you travel. If there is 
a travel book published 


we have it. 


Travelers Book Shop 
(Specialists in Travel Books) 
New York 
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11 Broadway : 


Wolcott Hotel 


31st Street and 5th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Running Water 


(for) one) 4 =) 92: 
(for) two)) 


Room with Private Bath 
(for one) . . . 3.00-3.50 


wh 


(for two) . . . 4.00-5.00 
Parlor, Bedroom & Bath . 


One Ne TC. 


6.00-7.00 
H otel 


VACATION 


EASTE TRIPS 


BERMUDA | HAVANA 
10 days, $125 up 9 days, $140 up 


_ FLORIDA—VIRGINIA 
Washington—Motor Tours—West Indies 


Send for Itineraries 
Paramount Tourist Co., Inc. 
152 West St. New York City, N. Y. 


STUDENT: TOURS To FuROPE 


—=~ 


Companionable peo- 
ple, restricted parties, better 
hotels. Special privileges for members tak- 
ing university courses abroad. We'll send 
you free illustrated booklet No. A8 of 24 
attractive itineraries, Write us. 


$395.00 and up 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL clue 


NG » CLEVELANOS@. 


Across the Ox-Gaited Island of Cyprus 


(Continued from page 56) 


sons. A man working in a terraced 
patch that looks just the size of a 
door-mat. Flying birds far below; 
rocky torrent beds lost in shadow. 
Looking back upon Troodos, sur- 
rounded by lesser ranges, its to, 
now black in clouds, now clear, is 
perhaps the most splendid vista of 
all. 

There are two stations at the tops 
of ridges on the way, where you can 
get off and stretch your legs, and 
make the acquaintance of human be- 
ings again, even if you cannot talk 
to them. They shove you off once 
more whenever you give the word. 
Only one fellow-traveler that after- 
noon—a workman oiling along the 
way, who steps from moving iron 
platftorm to steel towers and back 
again as nonchalantly as a plane 


jumper from fuselage to wing. The 
company is often troubled with 
cableway hoboes. Just now they are 
rare. Not long before an effective 
cure for stealing rides was tried; 
the engines were stopped and a man 
on an open platform hung all one 
Saturday night over the deepest val- 
ley. 

The trip is more monotonous after 
the second station; the last third of 
the ride is an anti-climax.. For 
dramatic purposes it is better to go 
up than come down. You get so 
low you can pick the leaves off the 
tops of trees, talk with people in the 
fields, before you land at last at the 
edge of the sea, like a bag of as- 
bestos, descend a ladder, and walk 
into Limassol. I had crossed the is- 
land of Cyprus. 


The Black Metropolis of Lancashire 


(Continued from page 37) 


He stops to make a joke. Some 
one tells him a story that makes him 
laugh just a little bit too much. He 
is anxious to please. Now he looks 
grave and rubs his little chin with 
his little hand and shakes his little 


head. Did some one try to sell him 
a pup? Sometimes a man comes to 
him, or rather seems swept against 


him in the chaos, and they bring out 


note-books and look solemn. They 
have booked an order! That was 
good! 

Old men wander importantly 


through the crowd wearing button- 
holes. They have a retired look 
about them. I have a feeling that 
the retired cotton magnates who live 
richly at St. Annes or Buxton, curs- 
ing the gardener and getting gouty, 
are kept alive by the Royal Ex- 
change. This is also the place to 
see the young Lancashire man, the 
man with his way to make; ener- 
getic, pushful, blunt, spatless. I 
wonder if the story is true of the 
man from the south whose business 
in the north was hampered by white 
spats. I believe it. 

But I am losing sight of my little 
man. He is, I am sure, having a 
good day. He is a cheerful little 
man. I watch him tell the same 
story time after time to different 
groups. Often I see him standing 
politely, waiting until a conversation 
ends before he introduces himself. 
’Change is the only place in Man- 
chester where a man will not butt 
into a conversation, no matter how 
much he wants to. It is not done. 
And the little man, just as I am be- 
ginning to like him, just as I begin 
to hope that he is kind to his wife 
and always takes her home presents 
when he has been busy on ’Change, 
goes and loses himself in the rather 
grim impersonality of the monster. 


And the Voice of Cotton goes on. 


and oneaniG on aeae 

It is nearly three p.m. 

This is a critical time. The other 
side of this moment is in America. 
It is nearly ten a.m. in New York 
The New York cotton men, the juice 
of the grape-fruit still fresh upon 
their shaven lips, are gathering at 
the Cotton Exchange, and in a mo- 
ment the prices will go up. (How 


amazing to explain all this to Chris- 
topher Columbus, who hoped, poor 
ghost, that the wealth of the New 
World would be devoted to another 
crusade !) 

Sharp at two minutes past three 
p.m. a figure arrives on a big board. 
The black crowd turns pink with up- 
turned faces, and the Voice of Cot- 
ton changes a tone just for one 
second. Two minutes to cross the 
Atlantic; two minutes from New 
York to Manchester! That is the 
climax! Slowly the floor grows bald 
in spots. And this is interesting. 
As you look from the Strangers’ 
Gallery the left-hand side of the gi- 
gantic hall empties first. That is 
the new side. The Exchange was 
enlarged between 1915-1922, and the 
old Exchange stays longer on duty 
than the new. The reason is, I sup- 
pose, that all the old Manchester 
firms are stationed in the old hall, 
and the bulk of the new hall is oc- 
cupied by men who have to go home 
to Blackburn, Bolton, Rochdale, and 
even to more distant towns. 


* * * * * * * 


In the early morning, just as it 
has become light, you turn uneasily 
in your sleep with the instinct that 
something has invaded your dreams. 
It marches on and on; a thin, dis- 
tant rhythm that is not yet a tramp, 
a steady, insistent something that 
drums against your drugged senses 
for a few seconds until, with a start, 
you awaken to the unforgettable 
sound of Lancashire clogs going by 
in the morning. 

This is a sound that is dying. The 
clog and the shawl are dying in 
many parts of Lancashire. They are 
being killed by the Cuban heel and 
the little felt hat. 

How Lancashire has changed! 
How the standard of living has risen 
in all the mill towns! How the 
houses have improved! 

I imagine that a Lancashire man 
—could he return from a hundred- 
year-old grave with memories of the 
industrial north as it was before 
England found a social conscience 
—would not believe himself in the 
same world or recognize his own 
town. 
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